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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


LESS THAN a hundred years ago Francis 
Parkman wrote of standing on the very 
fringes of our Western frontier, then in 
eastern Wyoming, and gazing westward 
into a virtually unknown land peopled 
by hostile Indians—a land of which we 
knew almost as little then as we know now 
of the south polar continent and which 
was described by Daniel Webster in a 
speech in the Senate as a worthless desert. 
In those early decades the diplomatic 
relations of the young American nation 
had been principally with European 
powers and Barbary pirates; the United 
States was an Atlantic power, though as 
far back as the 1780’s adventurous New 
Englanders had been struggling for a part 
of the India and China trade and in the 
Pacific one of those hardy captains, Robert 
Gray, had planted the flag at the mouth 
of the Columbia. Long before Webster 
or Parkman had gone to the grave our 
restless race had not only reached the 
Pacific but had cast eyes over the vast 
expanses of her quiet waters. Yankee 
traders in swift clipper ships had long been 
in the ascendant in the China trade. Thus 
events combined to make us a nation with 
great interests in the Pacific long before 
Perry opened the gates of hermit Japan to 
the enlightenment of the Western world. 
In a few more decades, even before 


Parkman’s death in 1893, we were wholly 
immersed in the affairs of the Pacific. Our 
first treaty with China was signed in 1844, 
and since then we have had more or less 
troublous relations with her. We passed 
a Chinese Exclusion act in 1882, and 
years before that large numbers of Ori- 
entals had reached our Western shores 
—so that even if the Spanish War had not 
set the Philippines on our doorstep we 
would to-day have vast interests in the 
Pacific. Not alone did our commercial in- 
terests draw us deeper and deeper into 
Pacific affairs but our territorial interests 
as well, for, thirty years before we had the 
Philippines, we had acquired Alaska, which 
is not much farther from Japan by water 
than New York is distant from the British 
West Indies in the Atlantic. 

Thus, again, inevitable events drew us 
so deeply into world affairs’ that no dis- 
turbance in any country in Europe or in 
Asia—or between any two powers on the 
face of the globe—could fail to have a 
profound effect upon some phase of our 
national life. But the development of our 
“national consciousness” has not kept 
pace with the development of our world- 
wide commercial and political interests. 
We know less about the Japanese than 
they know about us, and that will remain 
true until we go through the tedious proc- 
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ess of educating our democratic and 
freedom-loving people to the point of rec- 
ognizing that our nation cannot be bound 
to-day by beliefs, prejudices, and _ tradi- 
tions which prevailed in that archaic age 
when Parkman looked westward from 
Wyoming and eastern Nebraska and saw 
a wilderness. 

These New United States are physically 
out of the wilderness stage now, and we 
must force the national mind to come on 
out of the backwoods—a difficult job 
in a democracy saturated with traditions 
that are principally of the “don’t”’ species, 
but it must be done. The British Empire 
and France alone among nations have in- 
terests as widely flung over the globe. Our 
new position as a creditor nation forces 
us to take a strong and active part in 
European affairs. Our position of leader- 
ship in the Western Hemisphere under the 
Monroe Doctrine will force still greater 
burdens upon us as the decades pass and 
our neighbors grow. Now our Pacific 
affairs demand a strong and continuous 
national policy. Out of the chaos in China 
a strong nation may emerge soon—a na- 
tion with a population three times ours 
and a larger land area rich in resources. 
And around this potentially great power 
are other vast populations which—it is 
not inconceivable—may some day com- 
bine to rule the earth. 

Formulation of strong and_ perfect 
policy by our Presidents will be useless 
unless the American people realize that 
we have entered a new era in world affairs 
and that whether we shall have strong 
friends or strong enemies on three fronts— 
South America, Europe, and Asia—de- 
pends upon our willingness to recognize 
the fact that no American can stand at the 
Nebraska-Wyoming boundary now, or any 
other place in these New United States, 
and see a wilderness. We are part and 
parcel now of the millions of the earth. 


A Hermit Nation? 


EVEN IN THE SENATE, where all 
should be enlightenment, we see a failure 
to grasp the fact that this nation cannot 
refrain from taking a strong part either 


in the commerce or in the politics of the 
world. Senator King in a recent debate 
pointed out that: 


There are some who believe that Congress 
should forbid any capital investments by 
Americans in other countries. There is still 
another class who insist that if Americans 
invest, they must do so at their peril and that 
the Government of the United States should 
not interfere under any circumstances to 
protect such investments or even the lives of 
American citizens who may lawfully be en- 
gaged in business beyond the borders of the 
United States. 


Senator King’s statement would _per- 
haps have taxed our credulity if one of his 
colleagues, Senator Pat Harrison of Miss- 
issippi, had not by a speech in the same 
debate, proved that even in the Senate of 
the United States there are men who be- 
lieve that through fear of becoming en- 
tangled with other nations we should 
restrict our commercial relations abroad. 
In these words Senator Harrison revealed 
a point of view which would not have 
seemed strange in Japan before Perry 
opened the doors, but seems obsolete in 
these New United States: 


May I say that while it naturally fills our 
hearts with some degree of national pride to 
see our captains of industry going into every 
country, planting American dollars and locat- 
ing American industries, I fear very much 
that in time it will grow as a cancerous sore 
and effect our international peace and under- 
standing? 

It seems to me to be the order of the day 
that where American capital was invested in 
foreign countries, it has caused that investor 
to permit himself to become too greatly in- 
terested in the affairs of that country, and too 
often that interest has influenced him in in- 
ternational controversies to favor the foreign 
country as against his own. 

In the consideration of treaties it seems 
now that the voice of American capital is 
raised just to the extent of its foreign invest- 
ment. Not only does that situation apply in 
the consideration of treaties, but its unshapely 
hand with all of its baneful influence can be 
seen in our debt-funding agreements. 

And, yet, Mr. President, that is*so easy to 
understand. Selfishness is not a very attractive 
quality and it is found in not a few of us. The 
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average person seeks to promote his own in- 
terest and his vision is too frequently obscured 
by the selfish viewpoint. And when American 
interests invest and establish their industries 
and locate their factories, whether in Turkey 
or elsewhere, and controversies arise between 
those countries and our own, naturally the 
high authorities of those countries bring pres- 
sure upon those investors to exert their in- 
fluence here. Being desirous not only to en- 
trench themselves more firmly in the trade 
and commerce of that country, but to win 
favor with the powers that be, it is not a diffi- 
cult matter for them to lose sight of our in- 
terest, and look beyond to the interest of the 
foreign country... . 

It takes not the brain of a seer to vision 
the future with its many delicate problems if 
American interests continue to expand and 
weave their interests into the web of interna- 
tional controversies the world over. 

May I be permitted to say that so long as 
capital finds its best field for profit here, not 
only will our great and varied natural re- 
sources be rapidly developed, but our peace 
will be reasonably assured? When American 
investments elsewhere attain the proportion 
as in the case of Mexico, where interests 
in dollars of Americans surpasses all other 
foreign investments and are 
greater than those possessed 
by Mexicans themselves, inter- 
national differences naturally 
arise. 

Of course, it has been the tra- 
ditional policy of this government 
—and it should be—to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens; 
but, Mr. President, that does not 
mean that every time a con- 
troversy arises over the prop- 
erty rights of one of its citizens 
in a foreign country we must be 
precipitated into a 
war. That policy - 
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to go upon their 
exploiting expedi- 
tions and speculate 
upon the whims 
and caprices of an 
unstable govern- 
ment. 






















Defeatism in Foreign 
Policy 


PROBLEMS of foreign relations must 
come to us in increasing gravity with the 
growing importance of the United States 
in world affairs. There is a factor in Ameri- 
can opinion which is destined greatly to 
complicate the work of our State Depart- 
ment in dealing with them. This factor is a 
readiness on the part of many sections 
of the American people to confuse fair 
dealing in international matters with com- 
plete acquiescence in the contentions of 
the other party. The wish to be just to- 
ward other peoples and to take no advan- 
tage of our dominant economic power to 
inflict wrong upon other nations results in 
an ill-considered acceptance of the claims 
of other governments. If this course were 
consistently followed by Washington, it 
would in time lead to an undermining of 
our power not only for maleficence, but for 
beneficent action as well. 

It is a rule in our courts that in an 
action for damages no 
complainant can recover 
more than his demand. 
Because of this rule, a 
lawyer suing a street car 
company on behalf of a 
client who has had a fin- 
ger broken by a dropping 
window, asks for $50,000 
in damages. Both lawyer 
and client may hardly ex- 
pect more than a few hun- 
dred dollars by way of 
actual recovery, 
4 but they place 
: their demand at 
an altitude which 
exalts their own 
opinion of the 
wrong done and 
will cover all con- 
tingencies. 

This same sort 
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Soldiers of the army of Chang Tsung-Chang, who op= 
posed the Cantonese. 
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are usually placed well beyond the ex- 
pectations of those making them, because 
these overstuffed demands give the op- 
portunity for “trading” and for making 
the appearance of generous concession 
when they are surrendered. Still more use- 
ful are they if they can be used to stir up 
in the other nation a sympathetic public 
opinion. This is an old and transparent 
trick, and yet some of our most intelligent 
people and some of the editors of our great 
newspapers seem to fall into the trap with 
disconcerting regularity. For them it 
would appear that America is always 
wrong. The other nation involved, what- 
ever may be the issue, is always right: If 
it be China the United States should hasten 
to acquiesce in the demands of the most 
vocal of the Chinese Nationalists. If it be 
Mexico the United States should promptly 
concede that country’s right to solve its 
own problems in its own way. If it be 
Nicaragua, the group of politicians which 
finds its activities limited by the actions 
of our State Department become glorious 
and self-sacrificing patriots, while the 
group which happens to benefit are roundly 
reviled. And if it be on the debt question, 
forty professors pool their persuasive 
powers to encourage the debtors to refuse 
the offers of Washington, while the pub- 
lisher of a great newspaper takes the op- 
portunity offered him by the opening of 
the transatlantic telephone blandly to 
assure the British that there is a rapidly 
growing sentiment in this country for a 
revision of the debt settlements. 

This sort of thing may secure for the 
leaders of the defeatist school of thought 
a certain satisfaction when they are en- 
shrined as heroes in the foreign press, but 
it adds little by way of constructive effort 
to the equitable solution of problems of 
diplomacy with our neighbors. 

An unthinking compliance with Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s plea for unity beyond the 
water’s edge might lead to serious abuse, 
but so may an equally unthinking criticism 
when it is applied to every step the chief 
executive takes in the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs. Especially is this true when it 
appears—as is the case in almost every 
foreign problem and as is specifically the 
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case in China, in Mexico, and in Nica- 
ragua—that essentially the same policy 
has been pursued by both Democrats and 
Republicans through many changes of 
administration. It would seem only fair 
that critics of the administration in power, 
whatever party may control it, should 
temper hasty condemnation by a con- 
sideration of the history of the problem. 
If a succession of: Secretaries of State be- 
longing to opposite parties have arrived 
at the same conclusion on similar facts, 
it is a fair presumption that there is a 
measure of right in the American conten- 
tion. Constructive criticism and attempts 
to aid in arriving at a fair solution are most 
desirable, but a maudlin criticism which 
indiscriminately condemns every American 
position only makes a fair solution more 
difficult. America may not always be right, 
but America is not always wrong. 


America’s Problem 
In China 


THE RAPID SUCCESSION of events in 
China has produced a new problem for 
America no less than for the other powers 
concerned. Fortunately for us, during the 
decades of our intercourse with China, our 
interests have always been such as would 
be better served by a strong and independ- 
ent China than by the partition of that 
country into political or economic spheres 
dominated by foreign powers. Neverthe- 
less, in an attempt to secure to our na- 
tionals equal opportunities for trade and 
full participation in the economic develop- 
ment of China, we have demanded and 
received most-favored-nation treatment. 
Thus Americans have enjoyed with the 
nationals of other treaty powers the priv- 
ileges against which the Chinese now 
vigorously protest. 

During the past century the problem 
repeatedly presented to our State De- 
partment has been whether it could 
further the American policy more effec- 
tively by independent action or by co- 
operation with the other powers. More 
often than not, the policies and aims of 
these other powers have been quite diver- 
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gent from the policies and aims of the 
United States. Territorial leases, spheres of 
influence, political control, and other con- 
cessions have been aimed at by European 
and Japanese imperialism. We have al- 
ways been opposed to such aggressive 
action, but it has been fairly well under- 
stood that we did not purpose to use force 
to make our opposition good. Some meas- 
ure of codperation has usu- 
ally been found the best 
means of restraining the 
aggressive elementsamong 
the other powers. 

With the rise of Chinese 
nationalism the problem 
takes on a wholly new as- 
pect. The treaty powersare 
now reaping their harvest 
of decades of aggression. 
The Chinese are deter- 
mined to end once and for 
all the régime of foreign 
tutelage which has been 
imposed upon them. 
American coéperation with 
the other powers now takes 
on the aspect not of re- 
straining foreign aggres- 
sion but of protecting 
foreign privilege. The 


ment. 





RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 
AT CANTON 


Jacob Borodin, the envoy of the 
Soviets, is reported to be a strong 
adviser in the Nationalist Move- 
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American people have no desire to take 
any step toward the prolongation of 
foreign privilege in China beyond the 
time when the Chinese are ready and able 
to assume the responsibilities of a sover- 
eign state in the protection of foreign na- 
tionals and their property. For the first 
time since the overthrow of the Manchus 
in 1911, the Chinese are making definite 
and constructive efforts 
to establish a government 
which can assume these 
responsibilities. The task 
is by no means completed, 
but the demands of the 
Nationalists quite natu- 
rally outrun their ability 
to control the situation. 
This gives rise to a highly 
dangerous situation in 
which foreign lives and 
property may be sacrificed 
to the violence of Chinese 
mobs before the new 
leaders have sufficiently 
consolidated their power 
to hold in check their own 
disorderly elements. 

Tn the face of this danger 
statesmen may well disa- 
gree as to whether the 

















CHINESE AND RUSSIANS GUIDING THE CANTONESE FORCES 


Borodin, the Soviet Envoy, stands at the extreme left, and his wife is the third from the left. Sixth from the 
left is the Russian General, Gallens, a military adviser of Chiang Kai-shek, who stands next to him and who 
1s a young Chinamanwho started as a cadet to make the army his profession. In the rear row at the extreme 
night is T. V. Soong, the young Chinaman who is the financial genius of the movement and is called “the 
Alexander Hamilton of China.” Soong is American-educated, having taken his A. B. degree at Harvard 
in 1915 and being graduated from the Harvard School of Business Administration in 1917. Two other 
prominent Generals in the group are the youthful Li Chaisum, second from right, and Li Fuklum, third 
from right. Seated is Chung Ching-Kong, a party leader. 
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better policy is to come to terms with the 
Nationalist leaders or to resist by force the 
premature capture of the foreign settle- 
ments. There is some, but very little, senti- 
ment in America which calls for warfare 
against organized Chinese forces. Our 
actual financial stake in China is about 
$150,000,000, including missionary and 
educational projects. So far as mere dollars 
are concerned, this is far too small an 
amount to justify any thought of taking 
the country into war. 

This conclusion is fortified by the fact 
that warlike measures would be quite use- 
less. No one of the powers could undertake 
actually to conquer China. With the forces 
available, they could undoubtedly hold 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and perhaps the 
foreign settlement at Canton. But the 
fruits of such action would wither in their 
hands. The boycott, more effective than 
ever under Nationalist direction, would 
put an end to all business. The food supply 
would be stopped short. There the foreign 
settlements would remain, with a popula- 
tion in enforced idleness defended by 
three or four armies and three or four fleets, 
all of which must be revictualled by supply 
ships from the Philippines, Japan, Indo- 
China, and Singapore. Meantime, the 
Chinese would continue about their affairs 
until we got tired of it and came to their 
terms. 

With such an outlook the United States 
certainly does not want to step blithely 
into an armed contest. Still less does it 
want to be dragged into one by the im- 
petuosity or the cooler manceuvring of 
any of the other powers. To protect the 
lives and, in so far as it is practicable, the 
property of American citizens is a primary 
obligation of the government. The govern- 
ment may be expected to assume that 
obligation as far as Chinese conditions 
will allow. But evacuation may prove to 
be the only way to protect lives, and, as 
for property, that may have to be aban- 
doned and its owners forced to console 
themselves with the hope of restitution or 
compensation at some future date. 

The key to the situation is in the hands 
of the Nationalists. If their more radical 
elements are in control, China is all too 


likely to go the way of Russia and cut 
herself off from the rest of the world until 
she has earned by bitter experience the 
price of that sort of independence. If Na- 
tionalist policy can be shaped by saner 
elements, there is no reason why, as the 
Nationalist government extends its sway, 
it cannot secure new treaties which will 
satisfy every rational aspiration of the 
Chinese people and yet make possible a 
continuance of foreign trade and _inter- 
course, with its immense benefit to both 
parties. 


The Powers in China 


THE BRITISH NOTE which was made 
public on December 25, 1926, may be taken 
as marking the end of the old and the be- 
ginning of a new order in China. For more 
than a century the British in their relations 
with the Chinese have, in the main, fol- 
lowed the accepted European tradition of 
relying upon force as the ultimate arbiter 
of all disputes. This policy has been meas- 
urably successful in attaining its immedi- 
ate aims. But concurrently it has built up 
among the Chinese people a feeling of re- 
sentment against Great Britain and against 
other countries which have followed the 
British example. 

For many decades this resentment re- 
mained impotent because of the lack of 
cohesion among the Chinese. In the last 
two years, however, the spirit of Chinese 
nationalism has experienced a develop- 
ment which is little short of amazing. 
Through the efforts of the Chinese stu- 
dents, many of whose leaders were edu- 
cated in this country, the nationalistic 
idea, always exaggerated and often dis- 
torted, has spread throughout the entire 
country. This rising spirit of nationalism 
has gathered up all of the smouldering 
embers of resentment against foreign dom- 
ination and fanned them into a flame 
which may yet produce a holocaust. The 
forces of nationalism thus reénforced have 
found some measure of integration in the 
so-called Cantonese or Nationalist govern- 
ment which has now extended itssway over 
all of south and central China. 

The Nationalist leaders insist that they 
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EVACUATING AMERICANS 


American missionaries and traders who 
were called out of the Yangtsze Valley 
first boarded Chinese junks, shown in 
the lower left photograph, and lower 
in the river boarded steamers, as shown 
in the upper left. They were guarded by 
gunboats of the Yangtsze patrol, of 
which £/ Cano at the rightis an example. 
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are not “anti-foreign” but are “anti- 
imperialistic.” Unfortunately, this dis- 
tinction is not in the least understood by 
the masses of the Chinese people. Incita- 
tions to demonstrations against imperial- 
ism are for them an invitation to attack 
foreigners and to seize their property. 

Under Cantonese direction a boycott 
has been carried on against the British 
which has proved most destructive to their 
trade and which has seriously threatened 
the whole position of Great Britain in 
China. The British Christ- 


Courtesy C. I. F. RoC. 


Photograph by O. J. Todd 


least for a time, made no effort to sup- 
press. The British defenders of the con- 
cession realized fully that any use of fire- 
arms against the attacking mobs would be 
construed as another massacre of unarmed 
Chinese and that the probable consequence 
would be assaults upon foreigners all over 
China. They, therefore, withheld their 
fire and when the weight of the mob be- 
came overpowering, called upon the Can- 
tonese for protection. This was forthcom- 
ing only upon condition that the conces- 

sion be surrendered to the 





mas note was an attempt 
to meet this new situa- 
tion by a liberal offer to 
recognize the aspirations 
of Chinese nationalism. A 
grievous error was made, 
however, in addressing the 
note to the powers signa- 
tory to the Washington 
treaties instead of to the 
Chinese. The note was re- 
ceived in China not as an 
attempt to meet Chinese 
nationalism half way, but 
as a call for aid. The im- 
mediate reaction wasan at- 
tack by Chinese mobs upon 








Chinese. 

Meantime, France and 
Japan had indicated their 
lack of agreement with the 
proposals of the British 
note. Informal statements 
from both countries indi- 
cated that they did not be- 
lieve the situation was ripe 
for such a conciliatory at- 
titude and that the result 
must necessarily be an en- 
couragement to Chinese 
intransigence. The inci- 
dent at Hankow would 
indicate that this conclu- 
sion of theirs was correct, 








the British concessions at 
Hankow, an attack which 
the Cantonese leaders, at 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
The youthful leader of the Can- 
tonese army. 


at least so far as the 
immediate results were 
concerned. 
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But the attitude of Great Britain will 
probably prove more realistic than will 
that of France or Japan. Chinese National- 
ism can depend upon the issue of foreign 
privilege to unite all elements of the popu- 
lation behind its program. The Nationalist 
government in the use of coolie mobs as 
at Hankow has developed a_ technique 
for the capture of foreign concessions and 
settlements which is practically invincible. 

In the face of such conditions there is 
little value in reiterating the statement 
that China is disorganized, that it has no 
authoritative government, and thatit is not 
yet in a position to negotiate with foreign 
powers for the revision of treaties. 


Germany Comes Back 


IT HAS BEEN generally recognized that 
the reconstruction of Europe must be in 
large measure dependent upon the estab- 
lishment of the German Republic on a firm 
and lasting basis. Few would care to see 
the reéstablishment of a militaristically 


aggressive German Empire, but it would 
be hardly less disastrous if there should be 
in Germany any tendency to political, 
economic, or financial disintegration. 

It is encouraging to review the progress 
made in Germany during the past year. 
This has been most apparent in the inter- 
national position of the Reich. The failure 
to admit Germany to the League of Na- 
tions in March and the conduct of her en- 
voys at that time brought favorable at- 
tention to Germany. When Germany was 
finally admitted in September on practi- 
cally its own terms, that auspicious event 
marked one of the most important single 
steps in European reconstruction thus far. 

The good feeling engendered by Ger- 
many’s admission to the League paved the 
way for a policy of Franco-German con- 
ciliation. M. Briand and Herr Stresemann 
outlined a program at Thoiry which, if it 
can be realized, will constitute another 
long step forward. Some of the lesser 
features of the Thoiry program have al- 
ready been put in force, and Germany has 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


EVIDENCE OF GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL COME-BACK 


The harbor of Hamburg with its canal barges, coal cranes, suction unloaders for grain, and big ships, is 


indicative of the tremendous shipping and manufacturing activities of German ports to-day. 
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succeeded in securing greater freedom from 
the restrictions of the Versailles Treaty. 
Cologne was evacuated on January 21, 
1926, and at the same time the occupation 
of the Rhineland was made less offensive 
to the inhabitants. In April an air treaty 
was concluded by which airplanes of either 
country are allowed to fly over the other’s 
territory. The following month the Council 
of Ambassadors reduced the Allied re- 
strictions on Germany’s civil aviation, and 
the Allied Aéronautical Control Commis- 
sion was withdrawn in September. Even 
more important was the withdrawal of the 
Inter-Allied Military Control Commission, 
most obnoxious to Germany, in return for 
the Reich’s fulfillment of certain demands 
subject to diplomatic negotiations. 

Two problems required such special ad- 











INN WERCK 


A new 100,000 h.p. hydro- 
electric development at 
Toging on the River Inn, 
Bavaria; a part of a vast 
system of water power de- 
velopments by which Ger- 
many hopes to gainashare of 
world industrial supremacy. 
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justment. First was that of the fortifica- 
tions on the eastern frontier. Some rehabili- 
tation of these fortifications was permitted 
by the Allies at the time when they feared 
Russian aggression. Now that that fear is 
past, the Allies, and France in particular, 
look with disfavor upon the continuance of 
the eastern fortifications. The Nationalist 
element in France, which never for a mo- 
ment loses faith in its belief that Germany 
is plotting revenge, builds its security upon 
the assistance of Poland in case of another 
German assault. The eastern fortifications, 
it is pointed out, would enable a small 
German force to hold in check the French- 
trained and French-subsidized Polish ar- 
mies, and thus free the bulk of the German 
armies to be thrown against France. The 
Cabinet crisis in Germany gave the German 
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CHEAP POWER 
A great part of the current 
now generated at Inn Werck 
is used by aluminum and 
carbide factories. Ger- 
many’s rapid industrial pro- 
gress is comparable to that 
of the United States follow- 
ing the ‘Civil War. 























military men a freer hand than usual and 
the dispute over these fortifications became 
somewhat acrid. Fortunately, a plan for 
partial demolition, which Marshal Foch 
found wholly satisfactory was agreed 
upon. 

The other difficulty is more subtle. 
Germany’s manufacture of arms and muni- 
tions of war is restricted by the Allies, but 
the Germans have been making large 
quantities of essential parts for arms and 
munitions and many of these are sent to 
Russia. Here, it is claimed, they have been 
manufactured into weapons which have 
been used, first, to strengthen the Russian 
Army, second, to arm the Chinese Nation- 
alists, and third, to accumulate stores 
which might be available for Germany it- 
self under certain contingencies. Both 
Great Britain and France have strongly 
disapproved this practice, despite its ap- 
parent legality. Fortunately, this matter, 
too, is one which may well yield to diplo- 
matic efforts. 

The German internal political situation 
is more aggravating than dangerous. The 
chief difficulty is the virtual impossibility 
of effecting a lasting coalition which shall 
command a majority either of the Right or 
of the Left. The Center parties, so far as 
foreign policies are concerned, are in ac- 
cord with the Socialist parties of the Left, 
but where internal questions are concerned 
the views of the Center are more in har- 
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mony with those of the Nationalist Right. 
Normally, new elections will not be held 
until 1928, and there is little hope that an 
election called before that time would ma- 
terially change the make-up of the Reich- 
stag. Under pressure from President von 
Hindenburg, a coalition of the Center and 
Right has been formed and four Nation- 
alists have entered the Ministry. The 
apprehension among German Republicans 
and among the French has been somewhai 
allayed by the statement of policy of 
Chancellor Marx. In the presence of his 
Nationalist colleagues he held up the 
Weimar Constitution as the indispensable 
basis of the new German state and strongly 
approved the policy of conciliation with 
France. If the Chancellor can hold the 
Nationalists to this line, there need be no 
further apprehension as to stability of the 
republican régime. 


Our Commercial Aviation 


REGARDLESS OF the fate of the “five- 
year program” which Congress and the 
Administration may or may not support 
as the logical means of developing our 
military and naval aviation, there are en- 
couraging signs of progress in civilian 
aéronautics, which in the long run must 
determine America’s strength in the air 
and her advance in this swiftest means of 
commercial transportation. American bus- 

















A FORD 


THREE-MOTORED PASSENGER PLANE 


This type of plane carries eight passengers or an equivalent weight in express. While commercial flying 
was exceptionally prosperous during 1926, a doubling of this business is predicted for 1927. 
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capital investors are placing in the industry. 


iness has been taking an active interest in 
aérial transport for the last three years. 
Men have put their money in it, for the 
most part because of faith in the develop- 
ment of the flying machine to a stage ap- 
proaching that near-perfection so essential 
to safe and economic operation. In this 
they have acted wisely. The airplane is 
being developed rapidly. Motors are be- 
coming more trustworthy. The vehicle 
itself is becoming more efficient each year 
—it will carry more freight, express, mail, 
or passengers for the amount of money 
spent on operations and maintenance. 
When the Post Office Department in 
January opened bids from civilian com- 
panies for operating the transcontinental 
air mail routes between New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, the low rates 
asked for carrying the mails by air aston- 
ished some of the old-timers in the air- 
craft industry. While each route is different 
from the others and conditions vary, thus 
making the rates and details of the sliding 
scale puzzling to the layman, still, the bid- 
cers offered to fly the mails at prices which 
two years ago would have been ridiculously 
impracticable. The government stands to 
realize a profit on every pound of mail 











LOADING AIR MAIL AND EXPRESS 


At the Kansas City airport on the Chicago-Dallas route of the National Air Transport. That the public 
now has faith in the safe and economic operation of airplanes is evidenced by the increasing amount of 


flown at a flat cost to the sender of 10 
cts. an ounce anywhere in the United 
States. It is plain to be seen that we have 
entered upon an era of practical aviation. 

That has placed the situation in a more 
favorable light both to the man with 
money to invest and to those whose money 
has been tied up in engineering and con- 
struction plants. A year ago the engineers 
and manufacturers did not know where 
they stood. As a matter of fact they do 
not yet know where they stand as pur- 
veyors to the defensive establishment; for 
they cannot be sure that the five-year 
program will ever get into full stride and 
provide orders for new planes sufficient to 
warrant maintaining factories for the 
development, production, and constant 
improvement of military craft. 

But they are greatly encouraged by the 
evidence of increasing popularity of air 
travel and transport. They are now ar- 
ranging their facilities to meet the growing 
needs of the commercial operators. In the 
past they have been more or less dependent 
upon government orders—a munitions in- 
dustry, in fact—but now they begin to 
see business in the only quarter from which 
sound business can be permanently devel- 
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oped—the field of commercial transport. 
This requires expansion of facilities and 
heavier investment. 

Colonel Paul Henderson, President of 
the Aéronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
said recently that commercial companies 
are now operating over 
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over a thousand-mile stretch at an average 
speed of a mile and a half a minute—much 
quicker than that if the wind is favorable 
and helps to push the machine along 
through space. It is estimated that there 
will be twice*% much commercial flying 
this year as in 1926, 





air lines aggregating 
daily flights of 8,886 
miles on a regular 
schedule. This rivals 
the daily operated 
routes in Europe. While 
some European lines— 
all of them are highly 
subsidized—have been 
forced to cease flying 
during inclement sea- 
sons, the Americans in 
the last winter have 
proved their ability to 
operate throughout the 
year without regard to 
seasons. 
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which was exception- 
ally prosperous. 

There is less talk of 
accidents. The day has 
passed when the dare- 
devil flyer could make 
a precarious living by 
taking people up for a 
thrill, and with it has 
gone the principal 
cause of accidents. A 
bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is 
beginning to examine 
and license pilots and 
to determine the air- 
worthiness of their 
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Some of the lines are 
as yet unable to show 
profits. Others manage 
to report profits, par- 
ticularly where the 
business has been suf- 
ficient to provide full loads both ways on 
the route, and more especially where the 
income from mail and express is aug- 
mented by an increasing passenger traffic, 
as on some Western lines. 

Meanwhile, in a score of factories new 
planes are being built, new cargo and 
passenger machines powered with motors 
even better than those which held the 
greatest promise only a year or so ago. 
The companies are issuing catalogues 
showing the relative merits of planes. 
There are types built especially for moun- 
tain flying, over-water flying, and long and 
relatively safe travel across the flat coun- 
try. We have small sport machines, fast 
single-engined express and mail planes, 
and specially designed machines for carry- 
ing from one to three passengers, aérial 
taxicabs no less. And there are big multi- 
engined planes to carry eight or ten passen- 
gers, with some of the new transports de- 


telephone. 


signed to carry fifteen or twenty persons 


© Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“THE RIGHT NUMBER” 


As Donahey, cartoonist for The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, viewed the transatlantic 


craft. Heavy penalties 
are prvoided for viola- 
tion of the law regulat- 
ing the operation of fly- 
ing machines. When it 
is in full force, it will re- 
duce accidents to the absolute minimum, 
and aviation should become reasonably 
safe. 

When the public realizes definitely that 
it is safe, patronage will follow as a matter 
of course. With patronage and its financial 
returns the operators will then be in a 
position to make their service still more 
dependable and reliable. Thus, we are 
swiftly entering a new era of commercial 
transportation. 


Talking Over the Ocean 


THE MOST REMARKABLE fact about 
the opening of the wireless telephone ser- 
vice between the United States and Eng- 
land is that we did not have it sooner. In 
1915, twelve years ago, the human voice 
was first hurled over the ocean. (And what 
must have been the feeling of that patient 
listener at the Eiffel Tower in Paris in the 
middle of a night during the war when he 
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heard a faint voice from the dim distances 
saying: “And now, Shreeve, good night.’’) 

We can blame the war for the delay. 
Not much can be accomplished in wireless 
telephony experimenting when only ten 
minutes in the middle of the night can be 
allowed for the actual attempts to bridge 
an ocean with the human voice, and espe- 
cially when the incessant wireless traffic 
of war was buzzing on all sides. But after 
the war events moved swiftly. Experiment- 
ers talked to airplanes, to ships at sea, 
and in 1923 the wireless telephone carried 
the voice to England. The next step after 
that was to set up apparatus in England 
and synchronize it with an American in- 
stallation so that two-way conversation 
could be carried on. Since 1923, or really 
since 1921, when tests were resumed after 
the war, the progress has been remarkable. 
Experimenters were carrying on conversa- 
tions over the ocean for months before the 
service was actually opened last January. 
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The fastest ships cross in less than five 
days, and, of course, the current that 
courses the cable is for practical purposes 
almost as swift as the flash of the radio, but 
still England does seem so much nearer, 
now that we can carry on actual conversa- 
tions with her as if she were part of our 
own continent and on the ends of our own 
land wires. Perhaps, when we can talk to 
all parts of the world, the understanding 
that science has made this globe really 
very small may bring home to the mind of 
America the fact that we have as next-door 
neighbors all the nations of the world. 


The Canal Treaty 


THE QUESTION of the new Panama 
treaty, now exciting so much controversy, 
is an excellent example of the fact so often 
ignored in this country—that trade, na- 
tional defense, and diplomacy are a trinity, 
and should be treated as such instead of as 


GBY RADIO 
TRANSMITTING 
STATIO 


ROCKY POINT -WROUGHTON -3350 MILES 
RADIO LINK } DEALBEACH -LONDON -3400MILES 
RUGBY -HOULTON ~-2990MILES 


WROUGHTON - LONDON = 
LONDON ~ RUGBY = S8S5MILES 
HOULTON -NEWYORK = 600MILES 
NEWYORK =*ROCKYPOINT= 75MILES 


SOMILES 
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A HISTORIC EVENT IN TRANSATLANTIC COMMUNICATION 


The first Atlantic cable was opened for service on August 17, 1858; the first regular transatlantic wireless 
service was started on March 30, 1903; and on January 7, 1927, Walter S. Gifford, President of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, opened the transatlantic wireless telephone service by call- 
ing up Sir Evelyn Murray, Secretary of the British Post Office. Thus, in 68 years, the time of communica- 
tion between England and the United States has been cut from a week to an infinitesimal fraction of a 
second. The illustration shows Mr. Gifford and the links in the new service. It shows another interesting 
feature of the wireless telephone—the voice of the American speaker is hurled to England from Rocky 
Point, Long Island, but the voice of the British speaker is caught by the antennae at Houlton, Maine, 


hundreds of miles from Long Isiand. 
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separate entities. The primary purpose of 
the new treaty is to insure the adequate de- 
fense of the Panama Canal in time of war. 

Lord Balfour in his opening speech 
at the Washington Arms Conference em- 
phasized that no matter how much Britain 
might be moved sentimentally she would 
take no step which would endanger her 
overseas trade nor her national security. 
Our overseas trade and national security 
demand that we take complete steps to in- 
sure our continuing possession and control 
of the Panama Canal in time of war. 

Last year 5,197 ships used the Canal. 
Fifty-three per cent. of the total tonnage 
of these vessels was American. Trade be- 
tween out Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
our Pacific coast and Europe, and our 
Atlantic coast and the western South 
American coast made up the greater part 
of this. The Canal in enemy hands during 
war would mean the complete stoppage 
of this constantly increasing trade. 

There are first class sea powers both in 
Europe and Asia. With the Canal in our 
possession one fleet is sufficient to protect 
both coasts, as it can be quickly transferred 
to that one which is threatened with in- 
vasion. If the use of the Canal is denied to 
us the fleet must make the 14,000 mile trip 
around South America, leaving both coasts 
unprotected during the time necessary for 
the voyage. Or we must maintain two 
fleets: one in the Atlantic strong enough to 
defeat that of any European power, and 
one in the Pacific strong enough to defeat 
any Asiatic power. 

The neutralization of the Canal would 
deny us its use in war, when it is most 
needed. Nor would neutralization neces- 
sarily prevent an enemy from seizing the 
Canal, on some pretext, for his own use. 

A canal insufficiently protected to pre- 
vent capture would mean a canal perma- 
nently in European or Asiatic hands sooner 
or later. For a European or Asiatic power 
to plan ultimately to possess the Canal is 
no more unusual than for Great Britain 
to have step by step secured virtual posses- 
sion of the Suez Canal. 

In the recent war Britain dealt with facts 
and disregarded everything else. The pos- 
session of the Suez Canal was essential to 
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the maintenance of the Mediterranean 
route to India, over which both troops and 
supplies were moving. Britain knew that 
the primary purpose for which Germany 
brought Turkey into the war was to block 
this route by capturing the canal. She de- 
fended the canal. Since then she has made 
an arrangement with Egypt which gives 
her the fullest powers to act. 

Just as this arrangement furnishes us 
with a military precedent for our Panama 
treaty, Britain’s action with respect to 
the League of Nations and the Suez Canal 
furnishes us with a diplomatic precedent. 
Though Britain is a member of the League, 
as is Egypt, Britain warned the League 
to keep its hands off when that body was 
inclined to interfere. As we are not a mem- 
ber of the League similar action on our 
part is more than justified should the 
League interfere because of Panama’s 
membership in that body. 

Panama owes her existence to us. Her 
prosperity to-day is due to the canal which 
we built and paid for. There is a money 
consideration for Panama in the new 
treaty. We get nothing which is not indis- 
pensable to the adequate defense of the 
Canal under the conditions of modern war. 


How the Evils of Parole 
Can Be Eliminated 


IN FOLLOWING PAGES of this maga- 
zine begins a new series on crime by Law- 
rence Veiller, whose series of articles on 
the same subject in this magazine just a 
year ago proved to be an outstanding con- 
tribution to the discussion of a grave na- 
tional problem. Since he wrote that first 
series he has continued his intensive study 
of crime, criminals, prisons, and judicial 
systems here and in England, and he has 
dug out a large array of startling facts and 
conclusions. 

His first article deals with the abuses 
of the parole system in this country, and in 
conclusion he presents a program which 
he believes would remedy our troubles. 
He would go back to the original idea of 
the parole system and make every prisoner 
earn a reduction in his sentence only by 

















good behavior and in ratio to that good 
conduct. Political or other. influences 
would not be able under his proposed 
system to cut the court’s sentence to a 
fraction of its term. In further support of 
his new parole plan, which he elaborates 
in detail on page 554 yf this issue, Mr. 
Veiller says this: 

“Under such a plan all paroled convicts 
would be under close surveillance from the 
day they leave prison until the last day 
of the full term for which they were sen- 
tenced. Heretofore, such surveillance has 
not been had; and this has been the great- 
est of all defects of the parole system. The 
great cost of a staff of parole officers ade- 
quate in number to insure real supervision 
and control of prisoners on parole has been 
the insuperable obstacle to this. By the 
simple expedient of using the local police 
forces throughout a state—as has always 
been done in England—this obstacle will 
be overcome. Whatever fancied objections 
there may be to entrusting to our police 
forces these powers of supervision—what- 
ever fear there may be on the part of any 
person that the police will “hound,” or 
persecute, paroled convicts under such a 
plan—are more than offset by the benefits 
derived from it. It is infinitely better to 
have close supervision of all paroled con- 
victs than to have no supervision, as we do 
now. So far as persecuting convicts is con- 
cerned, we believe the view is fanciful and 
does a great injustice to a fine body of 
men. In any event, we have suggested 
measures that will make such persecution 
quite impossible. 

“In addition, this supervision of paroled 
convicts by the police should go far to 
reduce and prevent crime; for the pro- 
fessional criminal will be under constant 
observation, as he should be. 

“Parole would be limited to those crim- 
inals whose past career would seem to 
indicate the possibility of their ultimately 
being restored to a decent life—the first 
offenders. A large discretion would be 
vested in the board of parole with regard 
to first offenders, who would be eligible for 
release only after serving their minimum 
sentence—but only if the board of parole, 
after the most careful study of each in- 
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dividual’s past career, the nature of his 
crime, the certainty and nature of employ- 
ment upon release, and a close scrutiny 
of his record while in prison, supplemented 
by such psychopathic studies as may be 
desirable, is convinced that the man is 
really desirous of reform and has within 
him the capacity for it. 

“Recidivists would not be placed on 
parole. With them, commutation of sen- 
tence, or earlier release from prison, would 
be used solely as a reward for good be- 
havior while in prison. Thus, the state 
would be under no obligation to make 
elaborate investigations as to the proba- 
bility of reforming men whom experience 
in all countries has shown are not, as a 
rule, reformable. The time and energy 
of the staff of the parole board would con- 
sequently be set free for the making of 
investigations of those prisoners who 
hold promise of reform—and those only. 

“The confinement for life in custodial 
institutions of habitual criminals, 2.e., 
fourth offenders, will carry out a policy 
advocated the world over by students of 
criminology for many years, and should 
go far to reduce crime and to protect 
society. The grant of discretion to a high 
official to keep in prison without diminu- 
tion of sentence, men guilty of atrocious 
crimes, should allay much of the present 
opposition to the parole system. 

“Requiring all release from prison to be 
earned by good behavior would put an 
end to parole as a legalized form of jail- 
delivery. Making it impossible in future 
to parole for a second and third time a 
criminal who commits a new felony while 
out on parole will greatly reduce the viola- 
tion of parole which is so flagrant at 
present, and thus relieve boards of parole 
of much of their present work. 

“Tn presenting this program as a remedy 
for the striking abuses which are now so 
evident in the parole system in this coun- 
try, we do so with confidence, because they 
represent, not theoretical views of some 
ideal system that might be experimented 
with, but the practical experience of other 
countries with similar institutions—coun- 
tries that have solved the problems which 
now so sorely harass the American people.” 








ENOUGH TIME has now elapsed for the 
average American to view with unpreju- 
diced mind and possibly less political bias 
certain definite and deplorable facts which 
threatened with defeat the efforts of the 
United States and the Allies within a few 
short months after our entry into the Great 
War. In the interest of historical truth, it 
is necessary for the public to know of some 
conditions which at the time were barely 
whispered in official circles. 

In view of various misleading statements 
which have appeared in print recently and 
of their possible influence upon the rising 
generation, I purpose going into some of 
the details to prove how people were mis- 
led then and how attempts are being made 
to mislead them now—persistent efforts 
to make Americans believe that we 
plunged into the war with vigor at the 
very start and that it was due to the 
brilliant minds of amateur strategists in 
Washington that we saved ourselves and 
the Allies. As a matter of fact, it was in 
spite of these civilian amateurs. Every- 
body should know precisely why we almost 
failed and the nature of our avoidable 








sacrifices, for in one form or another similar 
conditions prevail to-day, and no doubt 
will again in future conflicts. 

While it is generally understood that if 
the German submarine campaign had 
succeeded we should have lost the war, it is 
not realized, outside of military circles, 
that we very narrowly escaped losing the 
submarine campaign, and consequently 
the war, because of our government’s delay 
in adopting the vitally important convoy 
system. It is a striking illustration of the 
age-old violation of the basic principle 
of command—the civil authorities at 
the seat of government insisting upon 
defining the tactics to be employed by 
the trained commanders of the forces on 
the fighting front, in this case three thou- 
sand miles away. 

In times when the administrative heads 
of governments possessed military training 
and held their positions by force of arms, 
it was logical for them to determine both 
the policy and strategy of warfare, but 
when the administrative officials can make 
no pretence to military knowledge, such 
direction is not only unjustifiable but 
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The War-Time Commander ofr 


Our Fleet in European IT atersif 
e the 


likely to be very dangerous. In the late war 
it unfortunately happened that our Navy 
Department, with a civilian, Josephus 
Daniels, as its dictatorial head, so guided 
the American naval effort that no naval 
assistance whatever reached the Allies 
during the first four weeks. 

For months immediately following our 
joining the Allies he controlled the move- 
ments of the Navy in such a manner that 
not only was our most effective available 
aid withheld from the Allies where they 
needed it most—against the U-boats—but 
even the normal operation of the Navy was 
paralyzed by the do-nothing policy of the 
Secretary. He was not only the civilian 
head defining policies, but he was also 
acting personally as “First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty,” his voluntary réle being that 
of both master-strategist and master- 
tactician. 

Meanwhile, Germany was winning the 
war. Her U-boats were sinking ships on an 
unprecedented scale. In April, 1917, the 
Allied cause seemed doomed on account 
of the loss of tonnage. In the first four 
months of the year there had been a net 





loss of more than 2,000,000 tons, or 7 per 
cent. of the total Allied and neutral ship- 
ping; and the losses had been increasing 
every month. In April alone they were 
800,000 tons, twice as much as in the 
whole period of the war before January, 
1917. It was apparent that these losses, if 
continued, would soon reduce the tonnage 
to such an extent that the supplies neces- 
sary for the military forces and the popu- 
lations of the Allied countries could no 
longer be maintained. Imports had already 
been reduced by 40 per cent. from the 
pre-war figures. Any further reduction 
would either have starved the armies and 
civil populations or would have made it 
impossible to transport an American army 
and maintain it abroad. 

I had arrived in London early in April, 
1917, a few days after we declared war. 
All of us on this side had been reading the 
figures of the losses published from official 
statements. To us it had appeared that the 
Allies were holding their own. Imagine 
my surprise, then, at a conference with 
Admiral Jellicoe, at that time the First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty, when he 
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handed me a paper showing the total 
sinkings during the last few months. The 
losses were nearly four times as large as we 
had learned from published reports. Mani- 
festly, the Allies could not publish the 
actual figures without furnishing informa- 
tion of great value to the enemy. 

“Tt is impossible for us to go on with the 
war if losses like this continue,” said 
Jellicoe. ‘We are increasing our anti-sub- 
marine forces in every possible way, using 
every possible craft we can find with which 
to fight submarines. We are building de- 
stroyers, trawlers, and other like craft 
as fast as we can. But the situation is very 
serious and we shall need all the assistance 
we can get.” 

As will be shown later, I immediately 
reported by cable to the Navy Department 
urging immediate action and material aid 
in all forms of anti-submarine protection. 
The result was negative. 

When, after the war, in 1920, I sub- 
mitted to the Navy Department an official 
report on “Certain Naval Lessons of the 
Great War,” it was made the subject of a 
naval investigation by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
consisting of Senators Frederick Hale, L. 
Heisler Ball, Henry W. Keyes, Key Pitt- 
man, and Park Trammell. The report of 
that committee stated that during the 
first months of the war the Navy Depart- 
ment committed very serious errors in pol- 
icy as well as in tactics and strategy, the 
most serious being its opposition to the 
convoy system; and that these errors re- 
sulted in great and very dangerous losses. 

To The American Legion Monthly of 
last December, Mr. Daniels contributed 
an article entitled: “ Wilson—Master 
Strategist,” in which he stated that the 
President in conversation with him in- 
veighed against the stupidity of the British 
because they had not adopted the convoy 
system: that this “showed a strange lack of 
sound strategy.’’ Mr. Daniels specifically 
states that: 






As the news would come of increased and 
increasing sinkings of merchant ships by 
the U-boats, he [President Wilson] asked me 
more than once: “Why don’t the British 
convoy their merchant ships and thus protect 
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them from submarines?’? Some months later, 
shortly before the United States entered the 
war, pointing out that their practice of sailing 
ships separately had proved a failure, he 
asked: “‘Why now, with their distressing 
experiences, do they hesitate about adopting 
the convoy system?” It was so clear to him 
that for over a year, upon every occasion 
when U-boats were sinking ships, he would 
recur to it and decry the failure to convoy the 
ships. 


If we are to assume that this report of 
President Wilson’s attitude is authentic, is 
it in order to inquire again of Mr. Daniels 
why it was that the Navy Department 
opposed the convoy from the time we 
entered the war, April 6, 1917, at least 
until after the middle of June of that year? 
The truth of the matter is that our London 
Naval Headquarters urged from the very 
beginning the vital necessity of “real 
protection within the war zone”’ and of the 
importance of the convoy for merchant 
shipping. My insistence upon this vitally 
important policy and the reasons upon 
which it was based, were set forth directly 
after my arrival in London, in my very 
first letter, April 19, 1917, amplifying my 
cable of April 14th, as follows: 


The evidence is conclusive that, regardless 
of any enemy diversions, such as raids on our 
coast or elsewhere, the critical area in which 
the war’s decision will be made is in the eastern 
Atlantic at the focus of all lines of communica- 
tion. . . . The main submarine effort must 
continue to be concentrated in the above 
critical area. . . . They are forced to cover all 
the possible trade routes of approach between 
the north of Scotland and Ushant. .. . It is 
apparent that the enemy could not disperse 
his main submarine campaign into other 
quarters of the globe without diminishing the 
results in this and all areas to a degree which 
would mean failure to accomplish the mission 
of the submarine campaign, which can be 
nothing else than a final decision of the war. 


One of the principal demands is for convoy 
of merchant shipping and more definite and 
real protection within the war zone. . . . The 
answer, which manifestly is not publicly 
known, is simply that the necessary vessels are 
not available, and further that those which 
are available are suffering from the effects of 
three years of arduous service. 
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Drawn by Howard Minggs 


IN THE SUBMARINE ZONE 
Camouflaged troop transports, convoyed by battleships and destroyers, proceeding cautiously through 
the zone of German U-Boat operations during the World War. 


This letter defined the policy that was 
ultimately adopted and which enabled the 
Allies to defeat the German submarine 
campaign; but for the next two extremely 
critical months the Navy Department 
refused to adopt it, and this refusal re- 
sulted in deplorable losses of life and prop- 
erty. The department did not even answer 
the urgent appeals of London Naval 
Headquarters and of the British Admiralty 
to assist in establishing the convoy system. 
This is conclusively shown by the official 
records. For example: 

On page 87 of the Naval Investigation 
Hearings will be found the text of a cable 
sent by me on April 30, 1917, which 
begins: “Admiralty making study of 
convoy system for shipping—” This refers 
to “deep-sea” shipping—vessels from 
overseas. The Allies were already convoy- 
ing vessels to the French coast, and escort- 
ing valuable cargoes through the offshore 
submarine zone. The very next day I sent 


a long cable to the Secretary of the Navy, 
stating in part: 


The British Admiralty has decided to give 
trial to convoy system described in my last 
dispatch . . . there will be a high-sea convoy 
against raiders, such convoy to be established 
as quickly as possible on all main trade routes 
and on approach to dangerous areas on this 
side will be met by destroyers and escorted 
into port . . . is considered absolutely neces- 
sary. It will strain British resources of per- 
sonnel and ships and we must assist by 
taking one route at least, if the plan is to 
be carried out. Admiralty desires to be in- 
formed whether we can provide escorts for 
convoys sailing from the rendezvous at New 
York. . . I very urgently recommend fa- 
vorable action. 


No reply. No communication with re- 
gard to the convoy was received for seven 
weeks, nothing until the cable of June 
20th, given later. On May 31, 1917, I re- 
ported by cable: 
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With reference to my two previous dis- 
patches concerning convoy system of handling 
merchant shipping. Scandinavian and North 
Sea convoys, now in force over a month, have 
proved very successful. First ocean convoy 
from Gibraltar arrived safely on May 2oth. 
Second ocean convoy from Hampton Roads 

. escorted by British cruiser sailed May 
24th .. . The department’s codperation with 
the plan set forth in my dispatch of May 
ist is very urgently recommended. Early 
reply important. 


On June 13, 1917, in a long letter to the 
department (Naval Investigations, p. 89) 
I outlined the method of handling convoys 
in the war zone. In cables of June 14, 15, 
and 17, 1917, I urgently repeated my 
recommendations. The following is from 
the cable of June 
15, (Naval Investi- 
gations, [1920] p. - _ 

QI): 





A DESTROYER 
ON SCOUT DUTY / 
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Strongly urge our putting convoy system 
into effect immediately from Philadelphi:. 
Boston, New York, and North Atlantic ports 
as previously recommended. [This cable ex- 
plained in detail that the “convoy system 
is an offensive measure’’| . . . If shipping were 
grouped in convoys, we would thereby force 
the enemy to seek us, and thus impose upon 
him the necessity of dispersing his forces in 
order to locate us, while we obtain the benefits 
of the principle of concentrated attack upon 
his dispersed line. 


Thus we see that although the Navy 
Department was informed early in April 
1917, of the correct anti-submarine policy 
—the policy it ultimately adopted—and 
of the importance of the convoy; although 
informed on April 30th that the British 
Admiralty was making a study of the 
method and on May rst that the Admiralty 
had decided to give it a trial; although 
informed on May 31st that the North Sea 
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WHY AMERICAN TROOPS CROSSED TO FRANCE IN SAFETY 


Through the northern shaded area passed practically all the merchant ships carrying supplies to Europe. 
Troop ships held to the southern area. As Germany could keep only eight or ten U-boats in the 
Atlantic at one time, she chose to use nearly all her forces against merchant ships. Thus, says 
Admiral Sims, is explained the fact that the American Navy succeeded in transporting 2,000,000 
soldicrs to France without loss from submarine attacks. 
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convoy had been in successful operation 
over a month; although informed that the 
first ocean convoy arrived safely from 
Gibraltar on May 2oth, and a second from 
Hampton Roads sailed May 24th; and 
although strongly urged by the British 
Admiralty and ‘the naval representative 
in London” (the term used by Mr. Daniels 
to designate the Commander of the United 
States Naval Forces Operating in Euro- 
pean Waters), still no reply at all was 
made until June 20, 1917, when a cable 
was received ending in these profoundly 
discouraging words: ‘‘/n regard to convoy, 
I consider that American vessels having 
armed guards are safer when sailing inde- 
pendently.” (Naval Investigations, p. 46).* 

This cable reached London signed 
“Daniels.” In his statement before the 
Senate Committee Mr. Daniels attempted 
to shield himself behind the statement 
that the cable was signed by his principal 
adviser, Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief of 
Naval Operations, who sent it to the 
British Embassy in Washington for trans- 
mission in the British naval code (we had 
no naval code at that time that could be 
trusted). We are expected to believe that 
this vitally important message disapprov- 
ing the convoy was sent without Mr. 
Daniels’s approval! 

But the department’s opposition to in- 
sistent demands for assistance in estab- 
lishing the convoy was still further con- 
tinued. Immediately upon receipt of the 
department’s opinion that vessels “are 
safer when sailing independently,” I 
cabled from Queenstown on June aist, 
explaining the danger of this mistake and 
the necessity for the convoy, stating in 
part: 


Actual and extended experience has shown 
that arming merchantmen does not protect 
them from attack, but simply forces the sub- 
marine to attack without warning, thus 
obliging her to use up her torpedoes and 
shorten her cruise. Armed merchantmen are 
being sunk daily off this port. The success of 
the convoys so far brought in shows that the 
system will defeat the submarine campaign 
if applied generally and in time. The system 
is merely a plan that obliges the submarine 


_ 


“All italics in this paper are the author’s. 


to fight anti-submarine craft in order to 
attack merchantmen. The necessity is again 
presented of sending all destroyers, tugs, 
vachts, and other craft which can reach the 
critical area. . .. Time is a vital element in 
any measures taken. 


Again on June 22nd I cabled: 


The British Admiralty has now adopted the 
convoy system and will put it into full effect as 
fast as ships can be obtained for high sea 
convoy against raiders, and destroyers for 
escort duty in submarine zone. . . . Convoys 
are In successful operation from Mediter- 
ranean and Hampton Roads. Plans are in 
hand for a total of eight convoys a week. ... 
One a week from New York will be put into 
operation as soon as possible with British 
cruisers, in the absence of our support. [Re- 
quests for our cruisers had not been granted.| 
I again urgently advise our full support, 
assisting and co6perating in assembly of con- 
voys and furnishing one cruiser or reserve 
battleship a week for high sea escort. 


On June 24th the Navy Department 
cabled recognizing “the necessity of send- 
ing all anti-submarine craft which can 
be spared from home waters into active 
European waters,’ but again added this 
discouraging paragraph: 


The department is strongly of the opinion 
... based on recent experiences . . . that the 
question of supplying adequate guns and 
trained gun crews to merchant ships is one 
which can in no wise be treated as a minor 
issue. Coupled with a rigid system of inspec- 
tion, this method is believed to constitute one 
of the most effective defensive submarine 
measures. 


This is practically the same opinion 
as that expressed in the department’s cable 
of June 2oth, that “armed vessels are safer 
when sailing independently.”’ 

In the same cable, the department an- 
nounced its “willingness to codperate in 
every way, and will consider the question 
of supplying additional naval forces of 
types other than anti-submarine craft, when- 
ever the advisability of so doing is justified.” 

The department further announced that 
it was considering a new scheme. In other 
words, it declined to adopt the tactics 
worked out by the naval leaders of the 
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Allies at the front, was “ considering”’ sup- 
plying forces “other than anti-submarine 
craft” — anti-submarine craft being the 
very type of craft wholly essential to the 
success of convoying—and was “ consider- 
ing” a new scheme when the average 
monthly losses of the Allies (February 1 
to August 1, 1917) were 640,000 tons of 
shipping, and when there was a margin of 
but 500,000 over the absolute minimum 
of tonnage necessary to victory—26,500,- 
ooo tons! On June 28th I cabled again 
from Queenstown: 


Referring to department’s opinion, reported 
in last two cables, to the effect that adequate 
armament and trained crews constitute one 
of the most effective defensive anti-submarine 
measures, I again submit with all possible 
stress the fcllowing, based on extended British 
experience. . . . Guns are no defense against 
torpedo attack without warning, which is 
necessarily the enemy method of attack a- 
gainst armed ships. In this area alone, during 
the last six weeks, 30 armed ships were sunk 
by torpedoes without submarines being seen, 
although three were escorted each by a single 
destroyer. The result would have been, of 
course, the same no matter how many guns 
these ships carried or what their caliber. . . . 
I submit that, if submarine campaign is to be 
defeated, it must be by offensive measures. .. . 
All experience in this submarine campaign to 
date demonstrated that it would be a seriously 
dangerous misapprehension to base our action 
on the assumption that any armament on 
merchantmen is any protection against sub- 
marines which are willing to use their tor- 
pedoes. ... I submit that the time element alone 
prevents utilization of any new anti-subma- 
rine invention. The campaign may easily be 
lost before any such schemes can come into 
effective operation. . . . I again submit that 
protection of our coast lines and of allied 
shipping must necessarily be carried out in 
the field of enemy activity if it is to be effec- 
tive. The mission of the Allies must be to 
force submarines to give battle [in attacking 
convoys escorted by destroyers]. 


Many more cables could be quoted to 
show the department’s continued resist- 
ance to the recommendations based upon 
the experience of those in actual contact 
with the enemy. First, there was for about 
two months, determined resistance to the 
adoption of the convoy. After that, resist- 
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ance to recommendations, then proposals 
of impracticable plans, then a long discus- 
sion by cable; and finally acceptance of the 
original plans suggested. This process con- 
tinued for six months, until September, 
1917, and the delays cost wholly unneces- 
sary sacrifices of ships and valuable lives. 

The tonnage losses of 1917 made it 
impossible at the time to transport any 
considerable American Army and continue 
essential supplies. It became necessary 
to limit the number of troops to an average 
of about 25,000 a month. If the additional 
1,500,000 tons sunk unnecessarily in 1917 
had been saved by the prompt codperation 
of our Navy, the number of American 
soldiers sent to France could have been 
doubled or trebled. America could have 
had a million men in France by March, 
1918, instead of 300,000. 

The German offensive of 1918 on land 
was projected and undertaken only when 
the German staff realized that the sub- 
marine could not bring victory. Prior to 
that time they were sure of their success. 
Had the American Navy been allowed 
promptly to aid to the full extent in block- 
ing the U-boat campaign in 1917 the 
Germans would have been forced into 
decisive action at the latest in the early 
spring of 1918; and the war brought to a 
close some four months earlier. 

The foregoing quotations from the 
official documents, submitted in evidence 
before the Senate naval investigation, 
show beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
during the first few critical months after 
we entered the war, the Navy Department, 
under Secretary Daniels, was responsible 
for the very costly delays indicated. 

As this is conclusively shown by Mr. 
Daniels’ own cables alone to the London 
headquarters, it is apparent that we have 
the spectacle of a former Cabinet officer 
publishing statements which are refuted 
by his own department’s records. What an 
example for the youth of America! 

And what is it possible to think of the 
relation between President Wilson and his 
Secretary of the Navy? Assuming that the 
conversations between them were as re- 
ported, we may very well ask: “If the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
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Navy was insistent upon the adoption of 
the convoy long before we entered the war, 
as claimed by Mr. Daniels, how could he 
have permitted the latter to oppose the 
convoy for so many critical months? If 
we accept Mr. Daniels’s claim that he 
himself was always in favor of the convoy, 
why did he oppose its adoption when we 
entered the war?” 

The explanation he gave in his testi- 
mony before the Senate committee is most 
diverting. He said: 


There never was a moment when my in- 
dividual opinion was not favorable to the plan 
of the convoy. . . . Though in harmony with 
the view frequently expressed by the President 
that the convoy system would prove an 
additional protection, I did not undertake 
to impose such view upon the Office of Op- 
erations. . . . I gave the Chief of Operations 
[Admiral Benson] authority to act independ- 
ently upon such matters. . .. He was given 
a perfectly free hand. 


Thus we are expected to believe that 
though the President “believed in the 
policy for two years before naval statesmen 
saw its wisdom,” and “decried the failure 
to convoy ships”; though he pointed out 
that the “practice of sailing ships separ- 
ately had proved a failure’”’; and though 
there never was a moment when Mr. 
Daniels was not “favorable to the plan of 
convoy,” still we are expected to believe 
that the Commander-in-Chief and _ his 
Secretary of the Navy permitted Admiral 
Benson to oppose the convoy and approve 
“sailing ships separately’ during the most 
critical months of the war! Why did they 
not decry the “strange lack of sound 
strategy”? on the part of Admiral Benson 
with the severity with which they decried 
the alleged similar lack on the part of the 
British? What is the use of “master strat- 
egy” if it is not applied at home? 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. 
Daniels supported Admiral Benson in op- 
posing the convoy and advocating “sailing 
ships separately,” for, besides the official 
records, we have the following additional 
evidence: Franklin K. Lane in a letter 
published in the WorLp’s Work for June, 
1922, gives thisaccount of Daniels’sattitude 
and his timidity in regard to convoying: 


“Mr. Daniels said we must not convoy 
. .. that would be dangerous. (Think of a 
Secretary of the Navy talking of danger!)”’ 

We may also add the following conclu- 
sion from the summary of the report of the 
Senate naval investigation: 


That the Navy Department persisted in 
opposing this system [the convoy] during the 
first months of the war and did not accede 
to it fully until sometime about the middle of 
July, 1917: [that although] about this time 
the General Board most insistently urged that 
200 anti-submarine craft be sent immediately 
over seas .. . Secretary Daniels so directed 
the Navy that less than 30 anti-submarine 
vessels had arrived in Europe by July ist and 
only 90 by December rst, 1917. 


As all the records show that Mr. Dan- 
iels’s account of his attitude toward the 
convoy is contrary to the facts, and that as 
a historian he is wholly untrustworthy, 
we may naturally expect to find that the 
accounts of other incidents in his article 
are equally unreliable, when indeed they 
do not reveal an almost unbelievable ignor- 
ance of the actual conditions at the front. 
For example: “Why don’t the Allies shut 
up the hornets [submarines] in their 
nests?”’ shows an ignorance of conditions 
hardly to be expected even of well-in- 
formed civilians, let alone Master Strate- 
gists. The “nests’”’ were defended by very 
heavy guns having a range of 40,000 yards, 
and there was not a ship in the world 
whose guns had a range of more than 
30,000. The modern shore guns are in pits, 
use indirect fire, are invisible from the sea, 
and fire from a solid platform at ships that 
are ideal targets. Therefore, their defeat 
would have been as certain as that of an 
exposed man with a short-range rifle at- 
tacking a concealed man armed with a 
long range weapon. 

President Wilson, in his speech on the 
Flagship Pennsylvania, in the summer 
of 1917, besides encouraging the officers 
by saying: “I will back the amateur 
against the professional every time,” stat- 
ed: “I am willing to sacrifice half the 
navy Great Britain and we together have, 
to crush that nest, because if wecrush it the 
war is won.” This is master strategy with 
a vengeance! If the “crushing” had suc- 
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ceeded at the cost of half the fleets, that 
would have left the German fleet in com- 
mand of the sea, and insured the defeat of 
the Allies. 

This question was thoroughly discussed 
before the Allied Naval Council, and ad- 
miral Mayo, who commanded the Atlantic 
Fleet during the war, and who was on a 
visit to Europe at the time, reported to the 
Navy Department: ‘Consider full ex- 
amination of difficulties will show impos- 
sibility of success.”” As this opinion was 
not that of an amateur, it naturally did 
not impress our civilian strategists. They 
suggested blocking German naval ports 
by sinking in the channels ships filled with 
concrete. The British offered to undertake 
the operation if the United States would 
sacrifice the number of older men-of-war 
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necessary to supplement about twice the 
number of ships Great Britain would 
supply. Nothing more was heard of the 
proposition! 

An equally striking example of Mr. 
Daniels’s untrustworthiness as a historian 
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SHIPS SUNK IN APRIL, I917, BY GERMAN U-BOATS 


Each dot represents a ship sunk by German submarines during the month in which the United States 
entered the World War. The mean menace threatened annihilation of ocean shipping unless curbed im- 
mediately. Time was the all-important element. Superdreadnaughts such as the U.S.S. Pennsylvania 
(above) offered no solution to the problem. . 
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is provided by his extraordinary state- 
ments on a similar subject. In this case, 
the proposition was to bottle up the Ger- 
man submarines in the North Sea by mine 
barrages. According to his account this 
wonderful suggestion was the result of the 
almost superhuman strategic vision of the 
master strategists. He even claims that: 
“Tt required months for the British Admir- 
alty and the naval representative in Lon- 
don to learn that President Wilson knew 
more about preventing a U-boat victory 
than the naval leaders of both countries, 
strange as it may seem.” 

Since the very beginning of the war this 
brilliant suggestion had 
been made by literally 
hundreds of amateurs who 
were fascinated by the 
apparent feasibility of 
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483 
blocking the exits from the North Sea, 
which were shown by the maps in the 
school geography to be so small. According 
to Mr. Daniels, the “professionals,” the 
the “naval leaders,” never even thought 
of it, and “the British Admiralty had 
declined to permit the laying of mines in 
the English Channel and in the North 
Sea.”’ This is, of course, untrue. 

When the United States entered the war, 
there was no type of mine in existence that 
could be used to build a barrage between 
Scotland and Norway that would require 
not less than 750,000 mines. To manufac- 
ture them and plant them would have taken 
more than two years, and 
necessitated the employ- 
ment of a number of ships, 
men, and equipment that 
could not possibly have 





CAMOUFLAGE 


The art of camou- 
flage rose to its 
_ zenith during the 
World War and 
aided greatly in 
combating the 
U-boat menace. 
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THE ALLIES CONTROLLED THE SEAS IN APRIL, IQI8 


. 7 e a 
One year after America’s entry into the World War, the submarine danger had been so largely mastered 
that shipping losses were comparatively light. Each dot on the above map represents a U-boat victim 


during April, 1918. 
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been spared for this purpose at that time 
without great danger of losing the war. 

The case is very clearly explained in 
the summary of the report of the Senate 
Naval Investigation Committee, which 
stated that opposition to laying the North 
Sea barrage 


was justified during the first few months of 
the war, when available mines were unsatis- 
factory, and when, in the opinion of essentially 
all experts, all efforts should be concentrated 
actively and offensively against the submar- 
ines, which then threatened to cause the 
collapse of the Allied cause before the end of 
1917; but we find that when, in the autumn of 
1917, a new type of mine had been invented, 
involving the use of 100,000 mines instead of 
750,000 as at first contemplated, and when the 
convoy system had proved that it was getting 
the upper hand of the submarines, then Rear 
Admiral Sims advocated and did everything 
in his power to complete the construction of 
the great barrage. 


The gist of Mr. Daniels’s whole recent 
article is, briefly, that the United States 
Government alone had the vision to see 
clearly how the war could be won; that it 
insistently impressed its ideas upon the 
Allies, who slowly and reluctantly adopted 
them; that it advocated the energy and 
boldness that the Allies lacked; that it 
advocated and procured the adoption of 
the convoy system; that from the date 
of its entry into the war its military op- 
erations were prosecuted with the energy 
and boldness it had always advocated; 
and that, according to Mr. Daniels, its 
navy was prepared for war “from stem 
to stern.” (There was no stem to the 
Navy’s preparedness, and Mr. Daniels was 
at the stern looking over the taffrail.) 

Not one of these claims is true. Mr. 
Daniels had his day in court at the Senate 
Naval Investigation in 1920, and failed to 
prove any of them. About twenty admirals 
and five captains were called as witnesses, 
the large majority by Mr. Daniels, and the 
hearings and reports of this subcommittee 
comprised more than 3,600 pages. Re- 
garding preparedness, the committee re- 
ported: “ We find that . . . virtually all the 
witnesses agree that the Navy was far from 
ready for war in April, 1917.” 
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Concerning the claim that our naval 
operations were prosecuted with energy 
and boldness from the date of our entry 
into the war, the Senate committee’s find- 
ing was: 


From the foregoing we are forced to con- 
clude that our naval unpreparedness, though 
great, was not the principal reason that 
delayed action by the United States naval 
forces. Inevitably the facts force the conclu- 
sion that the principal cause of their delay 
was the self-defensive, non-aggressive, and 
non-helpful policy imposed on the Navy by the 
Administration through Secretary Daniels. 
There seems to have been no realization on 
the part of President Wilson and of Secretary 
Daniels at the outset of the war that the war 
would be won only in conjunction with the 
Allies and that, therefore, the safety of the 
United States depended absolutely on fur- 
nishing the Allies with the assistance that 
could bring about victory. 


The delay in furnishing this assistance 
was most serious in the case of anti-sub- 
marine craft. War was declared on April 6, 
1917, and the first destroyers did not 
arrive in Europe until May 4th, and then 
only six! And the Senate committee’s 
report states that: “Secretary Daniels so 
directed the Navy that less than 30 anti- 
submarine vessels had arrived in Europe 
by July 1, and only 90 by Dec. 1, 1917.” 
The Senate committee also reported 


That Rear Admiral Sims’s requests for 
battleships were not acceded to until after a 
delay of more than eight months; for sub- 
marines, until after a delay of six months... 
That substantially all the recommendations 
made by Rear Admiral Sims during the first 
months of our participation in the war were 
later adopted and put into practice by the 
department. 


The above examination of the actual 
facts, as established by the official records, 
has, I believe, made it entirely clear that 
Mr. Daniels’s handling of the Navy during 
the first very critical months after our 
declaration of war, was so ignorantly con- 
trary to the established principles of war- 
fare as to result in great losses of time, 
property, and life; and that his account 
of the conduct of his administration, here 
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THE NORTH SEA BARRAGE 


The mines did their work unobserv ved, 
and German submarine losses in at- 
tempting passage of this barrage have 
never been known. It is considered a 
contributory cause of the mutiny in 
the German fleet late in 1918. 











A MINE PLANTER 


On the deck in the 
accompanying photo- 
graph submarine mines 
are assembled for 
planting. This hazard- 
ous work was a little 
known but valuable 
branch of the naval 
war service. 











under criticism, shows him to be utterly 
untrustworthy as a historian. 

In special reference to these first few 
months, the Senate Naval Investigation 


Committee concluded its report as fol- 
lows: 


It should be realized clearly that the con- 
ditions and policies herein criticized were only 
those pertaining until toward the close of 
1917. Thereafter the naval war was carried 
on in such a way as to reflect most creditably 
on the Navy Department as well as on the 
Navy. 

Also, we cannot state too strongly that 
there is every evidence that throughout 1917 
every effort was made by our naval officers to 
hasten the change from the non-aggressive 
policy inaugurated by Secretary Daniels to the 
aggressive policy recommended from the 
outset by Rear Admiral Sims. And when, 
after many months of delay, these aggressive 


policies were permitted full practice in close 
codperation with the naval forces of the Allies, 
the United States Navy wrote a chapter in 
its history which is all the more glorious 
because of the unnecessary handicaps under 
which it labored at the outset. 


Doubtless, only those who have borne 
the grave responsibility of handling im- 
portant forces in war, and who have 
actually witnessed the strain upon morale 
and the losses and the sacrifices caused 
by mistakes in policy, strategy, and 
tactics, can fully realize the vital impor- 
tance of so recording these mistakes that 
they may be avoided in future. It is for 
this reason that upon this occasion, as 
upon former occasions, I have attempted 
to bring these costly errors to the attention 
of our people, who in the last analysis must 
pay the price. 





The First of Three Articles in This Issue 


on the Misertes of Taxation 


The Horoscope of Taxation 
What Taxes May Be in the Next Ten Years 


MARK SULLIVAN 


OF THE INCIDENTS of America’s post- 
war prosperity, and also of its causes, some 
of the most marked have been the manage- 
ment of the national finances, the reduc- 
tion of taxation and of the national debt, 
and the paying off of the cost of the war, 
chiefly under the guidance of Secretary 
Mellon. 

On November 11, 1918, fighting ended 
and shortly afterward the demobilization 
of soldiers began. But the demobilization 
of dollars could not begin so soon. As re- 
spects dollars, the war may be said to have 
ended on August 31, 1919. On that day the 
army of dollars was largest—by which I 
mean, on that day the national debt 
reached its peak. 

On August 31, 1919, the national debt 
was $26,594,267,878.45—call it, for the 
sake of simplicity, 26.6 billions. 

On December 31, 1926, the national debt 
had been reduced to 19.1 billion dollars. 
Thus: 

August 31, 1919 
December 31, 1926 . 


$26,600,000,000 
19, 100,000,000 


REDUCTION $ 7,500,000,000 

There is a paying off of more than one 
fourth the national debt within less than 
six and a half years,a paying off at the rate 
of more than a billion dollars a year. 

Of tribute to Mr. Mellon for this 
achievement there can hardly be too 
much. The praise already given him would 
fill many issues of this magazine. The trib- 
utes that will be paid him in history will 
be no less great; they will record his man- 
agement of the country’s public finances, 


so far as they were within Mr. Mellon’s 
control, during one of the most difficult 
periods it has ever had. 

I have used the qualifying phrase, “so 
far as the country’s finances were within 
Mr. Mellon’s control.”” When we turn to 
that part of the public debt that is not in 
Mr. Mellon’s control, we find a different 
story. In that quarter one finds justifica- 
tion to say the public debt has not been 
reduced at all; the taxes on the people 
have not been reduced at all. 

The portion of the public debt and the 
portion of the people’s taxes that Mr. 
Mellon can control, are the debt that is on 
the Federal Government, the taxes that 
are collected at Washington. The portion 
of the public debt, and the portion of the 
taxes, that Mr. Mellon cannot control, are 
the debts that are created and the taxes 
that are laid by many scores of local 
bodies—state legislatures, city councils, 
county commissioners, and village officials. 

What is most needed in this field is pri- 
mary education, ABC information. There- 
fore, to make it very clear, let us begin by 
stating Mr. Mellon’s record year by year. 
The following figures show the national 
debt, the debt within Mr. Mellon’s control, 
as of December 31st of each year. 


YEAR 
IgIQ. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 


NATIONAL DEBT 
$25.8 billions 
240 “ 
23-4 
23.0 
21.9 
21.0 
20.2 


19.1 
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There, in Mr. Mellon’s domain, is a steady 
reduction, averaging almost a billion dol- 
lars a year. 

Turn now to the other portion of the 
public debt, the part Mr. Mellon cannot 
control, the part for which local state and 
county governments are responsible. ‘ 


YEAR PUBLIC DEBT 
0 $ 6.7 billions 
1920... ‘ , : 7.9 ma 
1921  & wm ~& 8.5 

O22 6. « 6 sw 8.8 

rO23 SC P “ : F 9.5 

1924 10.5 

1925 II.4 

1926 12.2 


To make it simple, to drive it home, let 
us print the two columns side by side— 
and print the sum of the two off to the 
right. The figures mean billions, ciphers 
omitted: 


UNDER 
MELLON’S 


NOT UNDER 
MELLON’S 
CONTROL CONTROL 


1919 $25.8 $ 6. 
1920 24. a, 
1921 22. 8. 
1922 23\. 8. 
1923 or. Q. 
1924 21. IO. 
1925 20. II 
1926 19.1 iy 


NET 
PUBLIC 
DEBT 


YEAR 


“NI 


$32.5 
31.9 
31. 
31. 
gt. 
x 
ae 


3r.; 


going up 
stationary 


going down 


nha ou oOo 


The real answer, the answer to the tax- 
payer, is in the last column. That column 
contains the sum of the taxpayer’s two 
burdens, the burden he bears at Washing- 
ton (which is in Mr. Mellon’s control) and 
the burden he bears in his local state, 
county, and city (which is in the control 
of local officials). That real answer is that 
the taxpayer’s burden has not decreased. 
It was 32.5 billions in 1919; it was 31.3 in 
1926 (actually more, for I was not able to 
get the figures after November 30th). 

With a recurrence almost malevolent, 
the reductions made by Mr. Mellon and 
the additions made by local governments 
practically match each other. Every time 
Mr. Mellon took a dollar off, the local gov- 
€rnments put a dollar on. In 1920, Mr. 
Mellon took off 1.8 billions—but local 
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governments put on 1.2 billions. In 1921, 
Mr. Mellon took off .6 billions—but local 
governments put on exactly .6 billions. In 
1922, Mr. Mellon took off .4 billions— 
but local governments put on .3 billions. 
In 1923, Mr. Mellon took off 1.1 billions— 
but local governments added .7 billions. 
In 1924, Mr. Mellon took off .9 billions— 
but local governments put on 1 billion. 
In 1925, Mr. Mellon took off .8 billions— 
but local governments put on .g billions. 
In 1926, Mr. Mellon took off 1.1 billions— 
but local governments put on .8 billions. 
(Actually, local governments last year 
added more. The figures I was able to get 
were only up to November 3oth.) 

To the citizen and the taxpayer, it has 
been like the frog in the well. Every day 
for six years Mr. Mellon has pulled him 
up to the extent of the average man’s 
share of about three million dollars—and 
every night local governments have let 
him down the same distance. 

This very year Mr. Mellon is going to 
take about 400 millions off the national 
debt. (He is going to do more than that, 
but I speak here of a specific reduction he 
has in mind.) That four hundred millions, 
the Treasury surplus this year, has flamed 
through hundreds of headlines. Just before 
December 1st, when President Coolidge 
mentioned one way of managing it, the 
newspapers made it their major topic of 
national affairs; Congress fought over 
other ways of managing it. A statement by 
Mr. Mellon about it was printed, in whole 
or in part, in every newspaper in the land. 
(Incidentally, Mr. Mellon’s way of using 
the surplus is the direct way, the surest 
method of reducing taxation known to 
man—the simple way of paying off just 
that much of debt.) 

Nobody need worry much any more 
about the national debt. (I use “national 
debt” for that which centers at Washing- 
ton; and “public debt” as that which 
includes both the debt at Washington and 
the debts created locally.) Mr. Mellon has 
been reducing the national debt at an aver- 
age rate of about a billion a year. Some 
say he, or his successors, cannot keep that 
rate up. It is true that in some of his past 
reductions, Mr. Mellon has had the benefit 
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of selling off unused war supplies and using 
the money to reduce the debt. He has also 
had the advantage of collecting big accu- 
mulations of unpaid war-taxes and using 
that money to reduce the public debt. 
Nevertheless, I predict that Mr. Mellon 
and his successors—if his successors are 
like himself—will go on reducing the na- 
tional debt at the rate of about a billion a 
year. That prediction may run on some 
rocks. There is always a half-open strain 
about this between Mr. Mellon and some 
Members of Congress. Some Congressmen 
don’t like to see the national debt reduced 
too fast. Mr. Mellon is obliged, benevo- 
lently, to “sneak” some of his reductions 
into the national budget. To put it more 
accurately, whenever there is a surplus in 
the Treasury, Congress would like to use 
it to spend in the districts of members, on 
roads, rivers, post-office buildings. Mr. 
Mellon, so to speak, is obliged to conceal 
his surpluses, and use them to pay off the 
debt when Congress isn’t looking. 

In addition to this motive against rapid 
reductions, there is a perfectly honest 
school that says 
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taxation will cease to trouble anybody. 
Indeed, one can foresee a time when 
the smallness of the national debt, not 
its largeness, will embarrass some in- 
terests. That happened after the Civil 
War. Then, under conditions much less 
favorable, the cost of the war was sub- 
stantially paid in about twenty-two years. 
About 1887, the taxes laid to pay off the 
debt—especially the high tariff taxes 
brought in so much revenue that there 
came to be what some politicians called 
an “unmanageable surplus.” Thereupon 
Grover Cleveland proposed to reduce the 
tariff taxes. And thereupon the Republican 
party proposed to pay bigger pensions to 
ex-soldiers, and a “service pension” to 
everybody who had been enrolled, whether 
he had fought or not. The Republicans 
put their proposal in alluring terms of 
gratitude to the soldiers, of patriotism. 
Their deeper motive was to prevent the 
tariff from being reduced. We shall see 
something like that again. That is, we 
shall see the national debt and national 
taxation reduced to where it troubles 
practically nobody 





it isn’t sound, and 
isn’t fair, to pay 
off the national 
debt too fast. That, 
the argument goes, 
puts all the cost of 
the war on the 
present generation, 
and future genera- 
tions ought to bear 
some of it. 
Nevertheless, the 
prediction is rea- 
sonably safe. If 
the European na- 
tions who owe us 
some ten billions 
keep up their an- 
nual payments at 
the rate the Amer- 
ican Government 








except possibly the 
beneficiaries of the 
protective tariff, 
who will be sad- 
dened to see it so 
small. 

So much for the 
national debt and 
national taxation. 
But the other 
debt, the “public” 
debt as I have 
called it, the real 
and unescapable 
debt, and the real 
and unescapable 
taxation—that is 
going to be another 
story. 


We have seen 


the statistics in 








has arranged for, 
and if business 
continues good, 
our national debt 
and our national 


PAYING THE EXCISE MAN 


The strenuous objection of the Bostonians to 
unjust taxes in 1774 is pictured in the drawing 
of that day here reproduced, showing the citizens 
paying with tar, feathers, and tea. 


terms of debt. Let 
us now look at 
them in terms of 
taxes. The two go 
hand-in-hand. 
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First, the taxes collected by the gov- 
ernment at Washington: 


AMOUNT 
YEAR (IN BILLIONS) 
Reo. asin Ge ee el 
192l. 4.6 
1922. 3.2 
1923. 2:6 
1924. 2.8 
1925. 2.6 
1926. 2.8 


There we see Mr. Mellon, as always, do- 
ing very well, the 1920 taxes gradually 
cut down to half and during the past 
four years hovering about a minimum. 

But turn to the taxes collected by the 
local collector: 


AMOUNT 
YEAR (IN BILLIONS) 
1920. 32 
1921. 3.9 
1922. A 
1923. 4.5 
1924. 469 
1925. Ki 


There we see the old story, the local col- 
lector pulling us down as fast as Mr. Mel- 
lon raises us up. 


To put the same contrast in terms of the 
average tax collected from the average 
individual, one should, look first at Mr. 
Mellon’s record: 


nn ee 
MW. ts wee we st ew es se 
MOB ec ar ys ee ca ae | ee 
ROO R oe de) (ys ial Wee eae eee ee 
RR Soe rst oven ee ep Gee see 
1925 . 27.18 


Enjoy as much as you can that record 
of Federal taxes reduced again and again 
and again, and quite certain to be reduced 
further. Reflect on that and be grateful to 
Mr. Mellon and the other men and the 
other conditions that are responsible. 
That record of Mr. Mellon with the “per 
capita”? man, that reduction, from $53.72 
in 1920 to $27.18 in 1925—that is the re- 
duction that all the cheering has been 
about. 

But turn now and consider the local 
tax collector. About him, there has 
been no cheering, and hardly any men- 
tion of any kind. The taxes collected by 
the local authorities from the average 
man are next recorded. 





STATE GASOLINE TAXES FOR 1926 
The figures on this chart show the amount of tax (cents per gallon) levied by state legislation in 1926. 


In ig1g only three states had a gasoli 


ne tax; by 1925 the number had grown to 44, where it remains. 
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A drawing by Grandville for La Caricature 


THE MISERIES OF FRENCH TAXATION IN 1831 


The artist’s inspiration was a published statement to the effect that the state of our [France’s] finances 
is reassuring when the need is great and our abundant resources are economically managed. 


1920 $30.62 
a a a ee: 
MGS. cs os Gow wh lUwwUOUHlUwhlUelCUm, eS 
1923 . ‘ ¥ ‘ ‘ : : : ‘ « 46.45 
a a ee oe. 
0 ay or 


But to tell really what the local govern- 
ments have been doing, those tables are 
incomplete. I have restricted the record 
of the local government’s operations to the 
last six years, merely in order to compare 
them with Mr. Mellon’s record. To see all 
that the local governments have done, let 
us go back and begin with those pristine 
pre-war years, when local governments 
prided themselves, not on how much they 
could collect and spend, but on how small 
they could keep their collections. 

That record shows that the local collec- 
tor was taking in 1925 more than five times 
as much as in 1903. The increase has been 
steady; in no year has there been a reduc- 
tion. And the taxpayer need look for no 
material reduction. The amount of taxes 
now being paid can be reduced in only one 
way—by ceasing to borrow, by stopping 
the issuing of bonds, and also, of course, 
by restricting expenditures. And that has 


shown no sign of stopping. See the table 
of increasing debt below. Even if the 
local governments should stop issuing 
bonds now, taxes would not go down; 
because the bonds already issued will con- 
tinue to call for interest during many 
years to come. 

The year-to-year collections by local 
governments are, in billions: 


Wt « os & & & We ob eo a 9 
1QT3. ok & * & » & a h BRR 
WOES a wm Om ee OO 
1916. 7 
IQI7. 
1918. 
IQIQ. 
1920. 
192! 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 


a ae 
°o 


w 


nr & SW 
=a “IO ht 


At this point I should remind the reader 
that the expenditures by local govern- 
ments are not measured by the amount of 
their tax collections alone. They have 
spent what they have collected— and then, 
in addition, they have spent the proceeds 
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of the borrowings they have made, the 
bonds they have issued. 

In short, the local taxpayer has paid im- 
mense taxes, and on top of that has been 
subjected to a load of debt from which 
he cannot escape, and which as of to-day 
is about half what the national debt was 
at the time we all 


mobile dealers, profit by the purposes to 
which new taxes and new bond issues are 
devoted. Often the local newspapers re- 
flect these portions of the community, 
neglecting him who was described by Pro- 
fessor William G. Sumner, in an American 
classic on political economy, as “The 


’ 


Forgotten Man”: 





agreed it was an intol- 
erable burden. About 
the national debt we 
made much noise, and 
more than a fourth of 
it has been cancelled. 
But about local debts 
and local taxation 
there is and has been 
no noise. 

The greater atten- 
tion paid to national 
taxation is under- 
standable. The subject 
is focused at one spot, 
Washington. Let any- 
thing be done or pro- 
posed about national 
taxation—instantly it 
becomes the biggest 








Wealth comes only 
from production, and all 
that the wrangling grab- 
bers, loafers, and robbers 
get to deal with comes 
from somebody’s toil and 
sacrifice. Who, then, is 
he who provides it all? 
Go and find him, and 
you will have once more 
before you the Forgotten 
Man. You will find him 
hard at work because he 
has a great many to sup- 
port. ... He has to get 
out of the soil enough to 
pay all his taxes, and that 
means the cost of all the 
jobs and the fund for all 
the plunder. The For- 
gotten Man is delving 








headline on the first 
page of practically 
every daily paper. 


OGDEN MILLS 
The new Under-Secretary of the Treasury ily, eyes his taxes, 
established his reputation as an authority _— casting ‘his vote, sup- 


away in patient indus- 
try, supporting his fam- 


Local taxation, on the on taxation while a member of the House porting the church and 


other hand, is diffused. Ways and Means Committee. 


The local taxes are 

laid, the local bond issues put out, by some 
two score legislatures, many hundreds of 
cities, counties, and “special districts.” 
(The last is a geographical device invented 
for the sole purpose of laying more taxes, 
often for “getting around the laws” which 
would prevent issuing more bonds on exist- 
ing units of government.) Also, one is 
compelled to say, not a few newspapers 
which cheer loudly for reductions in na- 
tional taxation made by Mr. Mellon, cheer 
with equal loudness for increases of local 
taxation upon their own people. Local 
taxes are often laid for purposes which 
local newspapers are prevailed upon to 
Support. Some types of local business men, 
such as real estate dealers, town-lot pro- 
moters, builders, politicians of all grades, 
dealers in road-building,supplies, and auto- 


school, reading his 
newspaper, and cheering 
for the politician of his admiration, but he is 
the only one for whom there is no provision 
in the great scramble and the big divide. 
Such is the Forgotten Man. He works, he 
votes, generally he prays—but he always pays 
—yes, above all, he pays. 


This “forgotten man” is the average 
man, and it is the average man who suffers 
from local taxation. National taxes, the 
sort Mr. Mellon collects, affect the average 
man hardly at all. I have said the time 
would soon come when national taxation 
would be nothing to worry about. For the 
average man, that time is already here. 
The average man pays no income tax to 
Washington. The total number who pay 
income taxes to Washington this year is 
but a little more than five millions, about 
one person in twenty-five of the popula- 
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tion. The five million payers of income 
taxes to Washington are in the upper 
economic strata. The average man is not 
touched. 

The average man in America, I take it, 
is one who, let us say, has a wife and three 
dependent children. Such a man has an 
exemption of $3,500 for 
himself and his wife, and 
an extra exemption of 
$400 for each child. 
Such a man must have 
a net income of $4,700 
before he needs to worry 
about Mr. Mellon as a 
tax-collector. And the 
average man has no 
such net income—“‘net” 
means, after all his busi- 
ness expenses are de- 
ducted, including inter- 
est he pays on his debts. 
Senator Smoot put it 
compactly, during the 
debate on the existing 
Federal tax law: 

The average man, that 
is, the married man with 
two dependents, will pay 
less in taxes than he did 
under the pre-war act of 


So far as Federal income taxes are con- 
cerned, the average man is back to pre-war. 
But as respects local taxation, the average 
man is right at the beginning of a new 
sort of war. The average man is precisely 
the one who suffers from locai taxation. 
Especially if he isa house-owner or a farmer 
does he suffer. The farmers clamor at 
Washington for relief from their economic 
state. Washington can do little for them, 
and what little Washington might do, is 
not practicable, or is not to be expected. 
That has been shown by the course of the 
bills for farm relief in Congress during 
three years past. 

It is the state legislature and the county 
government that the farmer should watch 
and fight. Farms, and houses owned by 
city dwellers, are the sure victims of taxa- 
tion. They are the one form of property 


ANDREW WwW. 


A reduction of taxes and the building up 
of a treasury surplus is credited to his able 
Pace gs =, administration of the government’s fiscal 
1916, if his income is less affairs. 
than $13,000. 
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that cannot be hidden and cannot escape 
by other means. In some states, local 
taxation deliberately singles out the farmer, 
discriminates in favor of other classes. 

Tom Finty of The Dallas News, who 
knows Texas well, says that in one area of 
that state the taxes on an acre of farm 
land are fifty times as 
great as they were 
thirty years ago. The 
tax rates have been 
multiplied by five and 
the assessed value of 
the land by ten. He 
says that thirty years 
ago 4 ounces of cotton 
paid the taxes on an 
acre; to-day it requires 
96 ounces. 

I don’t see how the 
farmer bears up under 
it. I have seen a chart, 
the work of dependable 
experts, which to me 
seems incredible. It 
shows that the farmers 
of the country are taxed 
to the extent of practi- 
cally one fifth their 
income. Ten weeks 
of the year they work 
for the local tax col- 
lector. 

Ten years or so ago, some states used to 
take pride in not having any debt, or none 
to speak of. In 1913, the entire state debt 
of Oregon was $653. In 1922, it was 
$50,759,020. Pennsylvania in 1913 had a 
total debt of $142,160. In 1922 it was 
$50,658,320. In 1913, the thrifty New 
England state of Maine had a total debt of 
$700. In 1922, it was $11,283,300. Even 
President Coolidge’s home state, Ver- 
mont, has fallen for the vogue that “every- 
body’s doing it.” In the tables for 1913, 
opposite the word “Vermont,”’ there was 
the word, “None.” By 1922 Vermont had 
taken on a debt of $2,111,532. 

A committee organized for “better un- 
derstanding between industry and agricul- 
ture,” which includes O. E. Bradfute, 
former president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and A. M. Loomis, 
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secretary of the National Dairy Union, 
reports that in some cities the people are 
paying more in taxes than they pay for 
food. According to their report, the total 
Federal, state, and city taxes paid by De- 
troit, for example, is $180.92 for each 
person, whereas the total paid for food per 
person is $99.30. For some other cities the 
figures are: 


FOOD costs* 
$ 79.21 
100.64 


CITY 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


TOTAL TAXES 
$154.92 
163.08 


Governor Theodore Christiansen of 
Minnesota said: 


It is my conviction that unless the tendency 
toward increased taxation in this country is 
soon checked, the burden will seriously impair 
the prosperity of the people. There is a limit 
to the load the people can bear. In many places 
that limit has been reached. In some it has 
been passed. Our institutions rest on a founda- 
tion consisting of the strained backs and taut 
muscles of those who work. It is possible, by 
adding one story after another to a building, so 
to increase the weight of the superstructure as 
to bend and break the foundation and cause 
the building itself to collapse. It is for states- 
men, carefully and even prayerfully, to con- 
sider the social consequence of adding further 
to the burden of government. 


Of this tendency of the states in effect to 
undo all that the Federal Government has 
done to relieve the taxpayer, Secretary 
Mellon is aware. He has referred to it, in 
the gentle way he would have of speaking 
about a thing not within his responsibility 
—even though, one may be sure, he feels 
strongly about it. 


The Federal Government is doing every- 
thing in its power to effect economies: but the 
fact is teo often lost sight of that this is not a 
country of one government, but of many gov- 


*These figures for food per person seem low. They 
were taken from a report of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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ernments, with tax-levying bodies overlapping 
one another in a manner that makes the entire 
burden a heavy one for the taxpayer. 


President Coolidge, too, has mentioned 
it. He, probably, like Secretary Mellon, is 
restrained by official propriety from saying 
as much about it as the rest of us ought to. 
In one of his messages to Congress, Mr. 
Coolidge said: 


It is an ominous fact that only the Federal 
Government is reducing its debt. Others [that 
is, state, county, and city governments] are 
increasing theirs at about one billion dollars 
each year. 


There is a governor, however, whose 
speech is not subject to the limitations of 
propriety that are on President Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon. This is one of the 
very few governors who think about state 
taxation the way Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
Mellon think about national taxation. His 
name is Roland H. Hartley, and the state 
he governs is Washington. He says: 


The people want and clamor for improved 
highways for the same reason that my boy, 
seeing your boy with a new skooter, sets up a 
howl for one like it. Why shouldn’t the people 
howl for highways, when we are taking their 
money by the millions and pouring it into the 
highway fund? Their demand, however, is the 
wheeze and gurgle of the bung of the old fa- 
miliar pork barrel, rather than the voice of 
economic necessity. . . . The present program 
is in excess of economic needs and the volume 
of construction cannot be properly planned or 
effectively supervised. In a word, the people 
need the money more than they need profli- 
gacy in road-building. The reclamation act 
has not only failed to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the people, but has been a breeder of 
strife and discord, a vehicle of accusations and 
recriminations, a destroyer of confidence in 
government, and it has pauperized and bank- 
rupted rather than enriched and benefited. 
There has not been a single new reclamation 
project where the State has engineered, super- 
vised, arfd directed development, which has 
not been a dismal failure. 





Eight Billions in ‘Taxes and What 


Becomes of Them 


The Total for I 926 Was Higher than Any Year 
Recorded in Our History 


ROBERT M. 


HAIG 


Mr. Haig is an authority on taxation, and for several years has been a professor in 
Columbia University. In recent years he has made an intensive study of taxation 


systems here and abroad. 


THERE IS a widespread impression, 
traceable no doubt to the reductions in the 
rates of the Federal income tax, that 
aggregate taxes in the United States have 
decreased greatly since the war. This 
impression is probably mistaken. The 
writer believes that, when the figures are 
finally tabulated, they will show that 
the amount of taxes collected in the year 
1926 will be almost, if not quite as great 
as the amount collected in the peak year 
of the war. 

From the data at present available,' it 


1In a letter dated January 7, 1927, the National 
Industrial Conference Board kindly furnished 
the following prelirninary estimates of tax col- 
lections for the calendar year 1925: 


Federal 
State . 
Local 


$3,069,905,269 
1,130,365,354 
3,97 2,592,740 


$8,1 72,863,363 


The property tax levies made in 1925 (for col- 
lection in 1926) run about 5 per cent. higher than 
those of 1924. The property tax accounts for more 
than 8o per cent. of state and local taxes. To allow 
for the less elastic miscellaneous revenues, the 
1926 state and local taxes were estimated as 4 
per cent. greater than in 1925. The Federal col- 
lections for the calendar year 1926 were arrived 
at by taking one half the collections forsthe fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, and adding the actual 
collection for the six-month period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. The resulting estimates for the year 
1926 follow: 


Federal 
State . 
Local 


$3,408,649,897 
1,175,579:968 
4,131,496,450 


$8,715,726,315 


is estimated that last year the aggre- 
gate tax bill of the country — Federal, 
state, and local— was approximately 8.7 
billions. In 1925, the figure was probably 
about 8.2 billions. The published figures 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board? for some of the earlier years arc 
as follows: 


AMOUNT PER 
(IN MILLIONS) CAPITA 


PERCENTAGI 
OF TOTAL 
INCOME 

1890 

1903 

IQI3 

IQIQ 

1921 

1g22 

1923 

1924 


$ 875 $13.88 
1,382 .O7 
2,194 73 
8,034 .53 
8,363 55 
6,961 ; 

7,766 .21 
7,907 99 


— 


+ 
y= OW fF AQAA 


oe 
Vr 


It will be noted that our estimate of 8.7 
billions for 1926 is greater than the tax 
collections in either 1919 or 1921, the two 
highest years in this table. Unfortunately, 
there is no estimate in this series for 1920, 
which was probably the peak year. How- 
ever, Dr. Mabel Newcomer’s figure for 
1920, which includes special assessments, 
is 8,952 millions.* Accepting this figure as 
the high year in the war-finance period, 
it appears probable that the aggregate tax 
collections in 1926 approached within 3 
per cent. of this peak figure. 


“Cost of Government,” pp. 22, 45. 


%“Educational Finance Inquiry,” vol. VI, p. 49. 
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TOTAL TAXES 
$6,041,288,000 — 100% 





MICHIGAN 


©National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL TAX 


What has happened is this: Federal 
taxes have declined, but state and local 
taxes have increased. They have, indeed, 
increased almost enough to offset the 
reduction in the amount of the Federal 
war taxes. In 1920, nearly two thirds 
(63.5 per cent.) of the aggregate taxes 
collected were Federal taxes. In 1926, a 
similar fraction (60.9 per cent.) consisted 
of state and local taxes. None of these fig- 
ures, except the Newcomer estimate, in- 
cludes special assessments, which are so lib- 
erally used to finance local improvements. 

Aggregate figures of this type are almost 
beyond one’s grasp. They become sig- 
nificant only when one makes comparisons. 
Professor Briggs is accustomed to startle 
his students at Teachers College by point- 
ing out that only about one billion minutes 
have passed since the year 1. At this point 
an old-fashioned statistician might sharpen 
his pencil and announce that we collected 
in taxes in this country last year a sum 
equivalent to $8.72 for every minute since 
the birth of Jesus Christ! Presented in this 


ATION 


TAXES 


*Leading Manufacturing States. 
BY STATES FOR 1924 


way, the sum seems enormous. On the 
other hand, the total income of the people 
of the United States in the year 1926 was 
probably nearly 80 billions of dollars. 
The taxes collected amount to only a little 
more than one tenth (10.9 per cent.) of 
that amount. Presented this way, the sum 
seems less enormous. 

Furthermore, if one compares this 1926 
figure for the percentage of income (10.9 
per cent.) with the figures given in the 
foregoing table, it is apparent that in spite 
of the heavy taxes in 1926 we were not 
really so heavily taxed as we have been in 
other recent years. Indeed, it seems safe 
to say that we have not been so lightly 
taxed in any year since 1918. Even back 
in 1890, when not a single Federal income 
tax blank existed to plague the March 
evenings of the taxpayer and when, in 
retrospect, taxes seemed almost non-exist- 
ent, the collections amounted to 7.2 per 
cent. of the estimated aggregate income, 
as compared with the 10.9 per cent. 
of 1926. 
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VOLUME AND BURDEN OF TOTAL TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1890-1926 


If the reader has been lulled into com- 
placency by the comparisons with income 
which I have given above, he may be 
made uncomfortable again by statements 
like the following: 

For every ten persons “gainfully em- 
ployed” in private life, there is a man on 
the public payroll.* 

The taxes on the corporations of this 
country in 1923 amounted to more than 
one fourth of their net income.® 

In Indiana, the state and local property 
tax alone absorbed in 1923, 40 per cent. 
of the rent of a large sample of rented 
farms.® 

The aggregate taxes amounted, in 
1924, to $304.23 for each family in the 
country.’ 


a3 


Cost of Government,” p. 132. 
27.75 per cent. Ibid., p. 129. 


°39.0 per cent. Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture, 1924, p. 266. The statement is based 
on a sample of 1o5 farms. 


Cost of Government,” p. 1 


Where does the money go? What are 
we buying with the proceeds of these 
heavy taxes? Expenditure statistics do not, 
of course, coincide precisely with tax 
statistics, for not only are there certain 
non-tax revenues, but there are also 
complications caused by surpluses, deficits, 
and borrowings. And so, for the sake of 
simplicity, we shall avoid all of this un- 
certainty and shall limit ourselves to a 
discussion of expenditures in terms of 
approximate percentages rather than in 
terms of absolute amounts. 

In 1920, the total expenditures of the 
government—Federal, state, and local 
were divided as follows:* 


National defense 45.6 per cent. 
Education ae 4 ne “ 
Highways .. ... So: 
Other 24.6 * 

100.0 per cent. 


The expenditures of the state and local 


S’Newcomer, op. cit., p. 13. 
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governments alone for the year 1923 have 
been analyzed in the following manner:? 


Education (current and outlay) 28.3 per cent. 
Highways (current and outlay) so 
Debt retirement ..... 84 
Interest on public debt . . . 81 
Miscellaneous outlays. . . 6.8 
Protection to persons and prop- 

ety . . ge a TR 6.8 
General gove rnment A, 5 5-5 
Charities, hospitals, and correc- 


tions .. 4.7 
Conservation of health and munite- 

tion : 
E xpenses of public service enter- 


prises : 

Miscellaneous (current 

Recreation 

Development and conserv ation of 
natural resources iw 


100.0 per cent. 


Finally, the Federal expenditures for the 
last fiscal year are divided in this fashion :"° 


Public debt . - Sa or, eee per cent. 
Military functions ye ra 8 * 
Civil functions 
Trust funds ; 
Refunds, losses, etc. 


me bh 
mun 
Ao ow 


un 


100.0 per cent. 


From the data set forth above one may 
conclude that at present at least one 
fourth of all the taxes—Federal, state, and 
local—are being spent to pay for past wars 
and to prepare ourselves for possible future 
wars. At this point it is well to remark 
that the portion of this which represents 
repayment of the Federal public debt is in 
a class more or less apart from most of the 
other items, in so far as its effects and 
burdens are concerned. The sum involved 
represents effort which was really ex- 
pended during the war. What is now being 
done is to collect a sum from John Doe, 
to pay off a liberty bond owned by Rich- 
ard Doe. Or John Doe may be taxed to 
pay off a liberty bond which he himself 
owns. The debt is internal and its liquida- 
tion involves a readjustment, but the 
sums collected in taxes and passed on to 
owners of liberty bonds represent a differ- 

*“Cost of Government,” pp. 95-97. 

“Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, p. 31. 
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ent order of burden from that of taxes in 
general. They may place a strain on the 
Federal tax system, but they do not rep- 
resent a drain on the national income. 

Next to war, education receives the 
largest share of the taxes. According to the 
latest comprehensive figures, the public 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
country alone cost $1,818,743,917 in 
1923-24. 

After education, the largest claimant 
upon the tax funds are the highways. We 
are busily engaged in providing ourselves 
with a wonderful equipment of automobile 
roads. 

These three functions—war, schools, 
and roads—account for well over half 
of the total taxes. The relative importance 
of the other functions can be roughly 
gauged from the tables. 

In view of the facts as set forth, one 
is tempted to believe that the American 
people like taxes. The real truth of the 
matter is that we do. Many of us grumble 
and complain when we fill out our income 
tax blanks or take our places in the line 
before the local tax collector’s window, 
just as many of us complain when we pay 
the rent or the coal bills. But when it 
comes down to the real issue, we, the 
people of the United States, have decided 
that, on the whole, we want the things 
the taxes are used to purchase and we 
have sense enough to realize that when 
we pay our taxes we are merely paying 
our bills. By and large we want the roads 
and the schools, the Congressmen and the 
traffic policemen, the public-health nurses 
and, yea, even the prohibition enforcement 
agents. We want these things more than 
we want what the money would buy if 
left in our pockets. 

Many of us may feel that we are too 
busy to waste our time making sure 
that the decisions regarding the program 
of public expenditures is sound and wise 
and precisely in accord with our desires. 
We feel that with our time we can make 
enough money to pay for the waste we 
might prevent. Many of us would not take 
a position in the public service if it were 

“Research Bulletin, National Education Associ- 
ation, November, 1926, p. 239. 
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offered us. We can do better for ourselves 
where we are. Many of us may feel that it 
is not worth our while even to vote! 
However, as these figures increase, it is 
becoming constantly more worth our while 
to make sure that the political mechanism 
works efficiently and that the public 
business is well done. If more than 10 per 
cent. of the productive energy of the nation 
is to continue to be directed to the support 
of collective activities, the sums involved 
will be sufficiently large to justify the 
expenditure of considerably more time and 
effort toward perfecting the mechanism 
for interpreting the public will and toward 
insuring intelligent and efficient service 
in the field of public activity. 

It is interesting to speculate regarding 
the probable future of public expenditure. 
Most serious students of the problem 
agree that in the absence of economic or 
political disintegration or retrogression, 
the outlook is for an enlargement rather 
than a contraction of governmental ac- 
tivity and of its cost. The number and im- 
portance of the things which we shall find 
it desirable to do collectively and under 
public auspices is likely to increase. We 
shall probably want more and better ed- 
ucation, more and better transportation 
facilities, and more and better services in 
general. This will necessitate more and 
better taxes. 

Thus the question is raised as to what is 
likely to happen to the tax system in the 
years which lie ahead. In the readjustment 
in the last six years certain trends of 
considerable interest have developed in 
both Federal and local finance. The Fed- 
eral Government has been reducing tax- 
ation. After discarding, what kinds of 
taxes have been retained to form the hand 
which the Federal Government will hold in 
the future? The state and local govern- 
ments have been increasing taxation. In 
what directions have they turned for their 
new revenues? 

The most striking characteristic of the 
new Federal financial system is its depend- 
ence upon direct taxes. Before the war, the 
Federal Government lived on_ indirect 
taxes—customs duties and excise taxes on 
liquors, tobacco, and the like. As late as 
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1916 the direct income tax yielded less 
than one sixth of the ordinary receipts of 
the Federal Treasury; last year it yielded 
more than one half.” It seems unlikely 
that the relative importance of the income 
tax will decline much in the future. In 1927, 
because of the heavy reductions in the 
excise taxes, its relative importance will 
almost certainly increase. The personal 
income tax may be accepted as a perma- 
nent feature. 

Considerable doubt, however, surrounds 
the future of business taxation by the 
Federal Government. In 1922, the excess 
profits tax passed into limbo. In 1926, the 
capital stock tax followed it. These repeals 
were accompanied by increases in the 
Federal income tax rate on corporations. 
It now stands at 135 per cent. Corporate 
dividends, if and when declared, are free 
from normal] tax in the hands of individuals, 
but the maximum normal rate has been 
reduced to 5 per cent. The difference 
between the corporation income tax and 
the credits which may be taken by indi- 
viduals on dividends seems not to be too 
great to be justified by the privilege the 
corporations possess of ploughing back 
their undistributed profits into the busi- 
ness free of surtaxes. In effect we now have 
a Federal business tax, but instead of 
applying to all business it is confined to 
corporations. Perhaps the most urgent 
tax problem facing the Federal Govern- 
ment is the solution of this difficulty. 

There is, of course, much dissatisfaction 
with the intricacy and complication of 
the Federal income tax. Undoubtedly it 
could and should be considerably simpli- 
fied. But fundamentally it is a fair tax 
and it is worth some trouble to secure a 
fair distribution of our great tax bill. Each 
recurring March brings forth its crop ol 
complaint and protest, and sometimes a 
flower of more or less good-natured satire. 
The following excerpt is a good example.” 


Name.—To ascertain Section 
27 (F.. ¥. C..62). 
Section 27 (F. Y. C. 62).--Name. In ascer- 


taining net name at source, the birth certifi- 


Name see 


Report of the Secretary, 1926, p. 448. 
New York Sun, March 18, 1925. 
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DURING THE LAST HOURS OF INCOME TAX FILING 
Typical of every city’s last minute scramble to comply with the income tax law is this scene at the office 
of the Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue at Washington, D. C. 


cate (see WJZ) and christening records should 
be computed as of March 23rd and the result 
applied to letterheads and personal visiting 
cards, with allowance (Form No. 1040 FYK) 
for aliases, mistaken identity, and wrong 
initials. 

1. Wrong spellings in city directory are not 
deductible. 

2. If income is over $10,000 a year, troy 
weight, the name should be computed after 
an allowance of 2 per cent. (Sec. 45) for vowels, 
but under no circumstances shall the letters 
in the surname exceed 10 per cent. of the 
gross. 

3. If net name is in excess of Article 8, you 
may deduct from middle name the consonants 
as of 876 X. 

Note: This is exclusive of the returns from 
108 districts in Idaho, which are still miss- 
ing... . 

Are you a Citizen?—See Section 20. 

Section 20. A person is said to be a citizen 
within the meaning of the penal code if he has 
lived in the country over sixty-five years 
(gross) exclusive of discounts, and weighs over 
176 pounds (net). This may be determined 
(Y. H. M. 65) by looking into your personal 
history, consulting ward chairman, affixing 
birthplace in upper right-hand corner, adding 
the yolk of two eggs, and beating to a creamy 
consistency. No deduction for repairs to ga- 
rage. 


Such outbursts are symtomatic of a 
general condition of irritation which is 


unfortunate. To a considerable extent its 
causes cannot be eliminated. Some of us 
complain about the necessity of balancing 
our bank books. But we seldom give up our 
checking accounts. 

To any one at all familiar with the his- 
tory of taxation such outbursts have no 
air of novelty. We are now complaining 
about the complications of our direct 
taxes. A system of indirect taxes can be 
almost as complicated, with effects from 
the point of view of equity much less 
desirable. The point may be illustrated 
with a second “post-war” periodical 
clipping; it appeared in The Edinburgh 
Review after the Napoleonic wars: 


Taxes upon every article which enters into 
the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed 
under the foot—taxes upon everything which 
it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste 
—taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion— 
taxes on everything on earth, and the waters 
under the earth—on everything that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home—taxes on 
the raw material—taxes on every fresh value 
that is added to it by the industry of man— 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appe- 
tite, and the drug that restores him to health 
—on the ermine which decorates the judge, 
and the rope which hangs the criminal—on 
the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice— 
on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands 
of the bride—at bed or board, couchant or 
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/evant, we must pay. The schoolboy whips his 
taxed top—the beardless youth manages his 
taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed 
road—and the dying Englishman, pouring his 
medicine, which has paid 7 per cent., into a 
spoon that has paid 15 per cent.—flings him- 
self back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 
22 per cent.—and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary who has paid a license of £100 for 
the privilege of putting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediately taxed 
from 2 to 1o per cent. Besides the probate, 
large fees are demanded for burying him 
in the chancel; his virtues are handed down 
to posterity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no more. 


Certainly the trend in Federal taxation 
will give no modern Sydney Smith an 
opportunity to write such a paragraph 
regarding our indirect taxes. In 1916, 
such imposts (without including customs 
duties) accounted for half of the Federal 
taxes. In 1926, they constituted only 
one fifth of the total’ and the new revenue 
act makes its heaviest cuts in this division. 
Indeed, there now remains little else than 
the tobacco taxes and the automobile taxes. 

Thus it is seen that the complexion of 
the Federal tax system has radically 
changed as the result of the developments 
of last decade. In contrast, the state and 
local tax systems show very few modi- 
fications. Here the old general property 
tax, emasculated by formal exemptions 
and informal evasions, continues to be 
overwhelmingly important. It yields fully 
four fifths of the aggregate state and local 
taxes. 

The tax on real property has shown a 
rather amazing capacity for expansion. 
Only a little more than a decade ago the 
real estate men of New York City pre- 
dicted disaster if the tax rate should ever 
cross the 2 per cent. mark. The New York 
real estate tax bills in 1926 carried a rate 
of 2.71 per cent. and disaster has not 
descended upon us. 

During the last dozen years there has 
been a strong trend, especially among 
the states which are highly developed 


4Miscellaneous internal revenue was 49.5 per 
cent. of ordinary receipts in 1916 and 21.6 per cent. 
in 1926. Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
1926, pp. 448-450. 
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industrially, in the direction of eliminating 
taxes on personal property, particularly, 
intangible personality, and substituting 
therefor business and personal income 
taxes. 

Perhaps the most sensational event in 
the recent history of state and local tax- 
ation is the almost universal adoption 
of gasoline taxes. It was only in 1919 that 
Oregon established the first of this recent 
series of gasoline taxes. Now every state 
in the Union except New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois, has 
such a tax.” The gasoline tax has come 
to be recognized as a fairly accurate and 
very convenient method of collecting a 
toll for the use of the new system of 
automobile highways. 

Along with the gasoline tax, however, a 
whole series of true consumption excises 
has recently appeared in the states. In 
1921, lowa adopted a tax on tobacco. The 
year 1926 found such taxes in eight states, 
a total of about 6} million dollars being 
received from this source. South Carolina 
now secures nearly half of her state reve 
nue from an elaborate series of consump- 
tion excises, taxing articles ranging from 
cigarettes to movie tickets. In no other 
state are such taxes more than a minor 
source of revenue, but it is interesting that 
this type of tax, so long considered the 
peculiar prerogative of the Federal Govern- 
ment, should be seized upon by the states. 
It is perhaps indicative of the pressure for 
funds which is being felt, particularly in 
those states where no modern system of 
income taxation has been established. 

From this survey of our taxes and what 
becomes of them it must be apparent that 
the problem is one of major importance. 
The facts presented may alarm the souls of 
some of the timid. But there is no real 
occasion for alarm. The proportions of the 
problem, though large, are not terrifying. 
Never has there been so much interest in 
the problem of taxation and never such 
intelligent interest. A satisfactory solution 
may confidently be expected. 


The statements made regarding the various 
state excise taxes are based for the most part 
upon an unpublished paper read before the Na- 
tional Tax Association by Professor E. T. Miller. 





Our Bungling Income Tax Law 


Red Tape, not Common Sense, 
Is the Controlling Factor 


ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 


This article 1s by one of the outstanding authorities on income tax procedure. Mr. 
Montgomery is a lawyer and accountant. He has been President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants, and in addition to his regular work as a consultant on 
tax problems he 1s Professor of Accounting in Columbia University. He is also author 
of the standard work “Income Tax Procedure.” 


IT MUST be admitted that any system 
which ignores all sound principles of taxa- 
tion is defective. Adam Smith, in “The 
Wealth of Nations,” has given certain 
maxims in regard to taxation which have 
become almost axiomatic in their general 
adoption. Among various rules which he 
lays down, are the following: 

First, that the subjects of every state 
ought to contribute toward the support 
of the government as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their respective abilities, 
that is, in proportion to the income which 
they respectively enjoy under the protec- 
tion of the state. 

Second, that the tax should be certain 


—the time and manner of payment and 
the amount to be paid being perfectly 
clear and fixed. 

Third, that every tax ought to be levied 
at the time and in the manner in which it 
is most likely to be convenient for the 
contributor to pay it. 

Fourth, that every tax ought to be so 
contrived as both to take out and keep out 
of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury of the state. 

The foregoing principles carry convic- 
tion even to the casual reader. It is obvious 
that they should, if possible, be adopted. 
It is equally obvious that if departed from 
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they will very likely produce unsatisfac- 
tory results. Let us examine the maxims 
and see if our present tax system embodies 
any of them, either in theory or in prac- 
tice. 

First: To a very limited extent do the 
citizens of the United States contribute 
to the Federal revenues, through the in- 
come tax, in proportion to their ability 
to pay. Less than 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion make any returns or pay any tax. 
More than 95 per cent. pay no income 
tax. The exemptions are very large and 
eliminate many who should make some 
contribution, even though it were small. 
Those who are best able to pay, namely, 
the idle rich, have always received special 
consideration, and due to the intricacies 
of our laws many who have made large 
fortunes have paid little if any tax. When 
the amounts paid by all taxpayers were 
published it was found that many enor- 
mously rich men and women paid trifling 
amounts. On the other hand, the profes- 
sional and industrial classes have paid 
more than their share and out of all fair 
relation to others. This includes officers of 
the Army and Navy and other govern- 
ment employees who must always pay on 
their gross income and who have been de- 
prived of reasonable deductions for ex- 
penses arising out of their employment. 
“Ability to pay” should always take into 
account the element of continuity of em- 
ployment, and the element of the using up 
of one’s brain capital should be considered. 

In dealing with this question, Congress 
with characteristc sagacity resolved to 
grant a differential to “earned” incomes 
as distinguished from “lazy” or “funded”’ 
incomes. It decided that a taxpayer re- 
ceiving ‘“‘earned”’ income of $5,000 a year 
should receive a rebate of 25 per cent. of 
his taxes. It was intended to be a political 
gesture but it has turned out to be a stupid 
blunder, as will be seen by the following 
illustration, which is extreme but not un- 
usual. In the case of a taxpayer receiving 
a salary of $5,500 a year, who has a wife 
and four children, the allowance for 
“earned”’ income, that is the reduction in 
tax, is $1.50. Now comes the exquisite 
irony of the law. In the case of a young 
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child to whom there have been left bonds 
yielding an income of $5,500 a year ther 
is an allowance for “earned” income o\ 
$13.12, or nearly nine times as much of an 
allowance for the child in arms as for the 
married man with a family, who really 
works for every dollar of his income. Thus 
ability to pay is dealt with in such a silly 
way as to disgust taxpayers. The so-called 
exemption was carefully worked out after 
years of consideration and was announced 
as a wise political act, since it recognized 
the superior claim of the working man. 
But, like most other Congressional so- 
called ameliorations, it is just bunk. Never- 
theless, it must be regarded as typical since 
it represented the result of long and serious 
consideration. 

Second: No one has ever publicly crit- 
icized the maxim that the tax should be 
certain and the amount to be paid clear 
and fixed, yet under our present system 
the tax is uncertain and the amount to 
be paid is obscure and very movable. As 
will be described later, in a vast number 
of cases it is impossible for taxpayers to 
know whether they are liable for any tax, 
or if so, how much. In the first place, our 
tax laws usually are not passed until after 
the time to which they relate has passed. 
The present law was passed February 26, 
1926, but was made effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. Thus during the entire year 
1925 taxpayers did not know what was 
taxable and what was not taxable, and 
even if they thought certain transactions 
might be taxable they had no idea what 
the rate of tax would be. 

And the tax should be certain! Under 
no system will it ever be possible to avoid 
some mistakes, but under a sensible law 
there need be no such amazing figures as 
were reported by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924: 


Cash refunds 
Abatements and credits al- 
lowed aS cs de A 334,271,612 
Claims rejected 375,288,794 
Claims received 1,515,780,087 


$118,311,079 


The figures are appalling. The pity of it 
all is that many of those who should have 
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MEN WHO LEVY AND EXPEND OUR TAXES 
J. R. McCarl (left), Comptroller-General of the United States, has almost unlimited power in ruling on 
the legality of government department expenditures. A. W. Gregg (center), 27-year-old solicitor of the 


Internal Revenue Bureau, led the fight to obtain 


about $30,000,000 in back taxes from former 


owners of stock in the Ford Motor Company. Representative W. R. Green (right), of Iowa, is chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, which originates all measures for the levying of taxes. 


made claims will never realize their lost 
opportunities. Herein lies the greatest 
curse of a defective tax system. Astute 
taxpayers protect themselves and pay no 
more than the law demands. When a 
tax is uncertain, timid and conservative 
souls pay too much and rarely get back 
their excessive payments. 

As all those who have tried it have found 
out, it is not easy to collect money from the 
government, even though an overpayment 
isobvious, and Congress has cunningly con- 
trived that even though it appears that 
interest is paid on the refund of illegal 
collections no one ever gets full interest. 

Further, the administrative moods of 
the Treasury change radically from time 
to time. Congress inserted certain relief 
provisions in the 1918 and 1921 Revenue 
Acts for the purpose of alleviating hard- 
ships which would otherwise have resulted 
from the literal application of the compli- 
cated invested-capital provisions in com- 
puting the excess profits taxes of corpora- 
tions, where the normal relation between 
capital and income does not obtain. Some- 


what over a year ago, the Treasury seemed 
to get the impression that excessive relief 
had been granted in some cases, with the 
result that there is now a strong prejudice 
by the Treasury against granting relief 
at all and many meritorious cases are not 
receiving the consideration which they 
should have and which Congress obviously 
intended they should have. The taxpayers 
affected are not among the country’s large 
corporations but are small- or medium- 
sized concerns which need such relief 
badly. 

Secretary Mellon reports that cash re- 
funds from July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1926, 
aggregated $663,795,125. He also reported 
that additional taxes collected from July 
I, 1917, to September, 30, 1926, aggre- 
gated $3,318,170,691. These figures carry 
their own story. The mere fact that some 
taxpayers have underpaid their taxes 
does not justify the illegal collection of 
hundreds of millions of dollars from other 
taxpayers who are innocent. 

Under a simple tax law there would be 
no such enormous overpayments and un- 
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derpayments. Many, perhaps most, of the 
underpayments are due to a misunder- 
standing of the law. Taxpayers are fully 
justified in assuming that they need pay 
taxes only on net income. It is not possible 
for them to read and understand all of 
the laws and regulations. Even if they did 
read them, they would find so many 
contradictions and ambiguities in both 
‘ the laws and the regulations that no one 
can reconcile them. When taxpayers do 
succeed in showing that they have re- 
ported their net income they are met with 
the answer that the law does not attempt 
to tax actual net income but sets up an 
arbitrary formula which must be followed 
no matter how absurd the result may be. 
A vast number of deductions, which are 
highly meritorious and which under any 
concept of net income should reduce gross 
income, are disallowed by the Treasury 
because the laws do not appear to permit 
the deductions. The result is most un- 
satisfactory. 

When the taxpayer receives a bill for 
additional taxes he either pays and does 
nothing more, except to continue to feel 
that the whole system is inequitable, or 
he pays and brings suit to recover. The 
courts are so congested that quick action 
is impossible, consequently even when re- 
funds are finally ordered by the courts 
taxpayers have illegally and unfairly 
been deprived of the use of their money. 
Full compensation is never realized, since 
lawsuits are expensive and the government 
pays interest only for a part of the time 
it illegally withholds the money. 

It might be expected that those who 
pay and who do not sue would later on be 
reimbursed if ultimately the Treasury is 
held to be wrong. Unfortunately, this is 
true only in rare cases. Owing to the time 
which elapses between the beginning of a 
law suit and the acquiescence by the gov- 
ernment in a decision against it the Treas- 
ury usually is able to withhold from most 
taxpayers the benefit of favorable court 
decisions. 

When the Treasury forms for 1917 were 
being prepared a mistake was made which 
was not discovered until an entire edition 
was printed. Treasury officials acknowl- 
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edged the mistake at the time but fel: 
obliged to uphold the forms. The regula 
tions were also made to conform. Natur- 
ally, taxpayers objected, but it was not 
until 1926 that the courts finally decided 
against the Treasury. The point at issue 
affected every corporation in the United 
States which was on a fiscal-year basis and 
which paid an excess profits tax for 1917. 
Owing to the fact that the statute of limi- 
tations has run against refunds arising out 
of illegal assessments for the year 1917, 
the only taxpayers who can realize any 
benefit from the court decision are those 
who at great trouble and expense have 
protected their interest during all of the 
years which have elapsed. 

Congress and the Treasury are so an- 
noyed at the disregard and contempt 
which taxpayers have commenced to show 
for the law and the regulations that the 
recent laws have contained a provision 
that the Commissioner may impose a 
penalty of 5 per cent. against taxpayers 
for “intentional disregard of rules and 
regulations.”” This provision has its hu- 
morous side. During a few years the 
Treasury through its regulations exacted 
illegal and erroneous taxes aggregating 
about $700,000,000, which it was com- 
pelled to refund. To a vastly greater ex- 
tent additional assessments were proposed 
and afterward cancelled. Notwithstand- 
ing this very practical admission of error 
and illegality it is seriously proposed that 
any taxpayer who disregards the sacred 
regulations will be penalized. 

The courts repeatedly have said that 
there is no obligation whatever on a tax- 
payer to follow illegal regulations. ‘Tax- 
payers who follow the regulations because 
of the threatened penalty are in no way 
protected when and if (as very frequently 
happens) the regulations are held by the 
courts, and sometimes by the Treasury 
itself, to be erroneous, and the process 
takes more than the three or four or five 
years’ period, after which claims for re- 
fund are outlawed. You are punished if 
you follow the regulations and you are 
punished if you do not. 

The chief fault in the regulations is 
fundamental: they attempt the impos- 
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AUTHORITIES ON THE SUBJECT OF TAXATION 
Joseph S. McCoy (left), actuary of the United States Treasury, probably is better informed on the 
nation’s resources Bo the wealth of individuals than is any other man. Herbert M. Lord (center), Director 
of the Budget, prepares the estimates of expenditures of the various departments upon which Congress 
bases its appropriation and tax levying bills. It is the duty of David H. Blair (right), Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, to see that every penny of tax due Uncle Sam is collected. He directs the income 
tax unit, which checks more than 7,000,000 returns and collects about three billion dollars annually. 


©Henry Miller 


sible, and therefore fail miserably. You 
cannot take a long, obscure, detailed, and 
highly defective law and cure the defects 
and clarify the obscurities by detailed 
regulations. The proper way to cure a 
disease is to ascertain the cause or source 
and to stop the cause or purify the source. 
There is a short and simple cure for our 
defective tax law. The law should be short- 
ened at least 75 per cent. and should pro- 
vide in simple language for the taxation of 
net income. The Commissioner, who need 
have little more discretion than he now 
possesses, should provide by rules and 
regulations for the method of ascertain- 
ment of net income. When there are con- 
troversies between taxpayers and the Com- 
missioner the issue will be narrowed to a 
determination of true net income. As it 
is now, most of the interminable disputes 
with the Treasury arise out of differences 
of opinion regarding the language of the 
law and the regulations. It is about time 
that we stopped fighting over the meaning 
of misplaced commas and ambiguous con- 


struction of sentences, and pay a little 
attention to facts. If a tax law is to be 
certain it must be simple. 

Third: The present law is, on the whole, 
to be commended for levying the tax at 
convenient times and in a reasonably 
convenient manner. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this which will be discussed 
later. 

Fourth: The wisdom of collecting no 
more than the necessary amount of tax 
would seem to be apparent even to a 
Congressman, but the principle that no 
more should be taken out of the pockets 
of the people than is needed has been fla- 
grantly violated during the last few years. 
When the excess profits tax was still in 
force (it was repealed as of December 31, 
1921) the Treasury actuaries had gained 
so much experience and skill that they 
were able closely to estimate the future 
receipts from income and profits taxes. 
And it required mighty smart estimating 
to foresee the revenue from a tax based 
on invested capital. But during the last 
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few years the wise guessers in the Treasury 
apparently have lost their cunning. Their 
estimates are as far wrong as that of the 
architects who build houses for us. 

But I strongly suspect that the wise 
guessers are even wiser than ever. The 
excess profits tax is no more. Statistics and 
earnings statements are more trustworthy 
than they were a few years ago. I have 
more than a faint suspicion that the 
Secretary of the Treasury receives the 
figures, revises the income downward as 
one does when dealing with a spendthrift 
wife, passes the reduced estimates over 
to Congress and says: “This is all the in- 
come we can count on this year, so please 
do not spend so much on luxuries.” In 
any event the result is bad. Any tax sys- 
tem is vicious which takes half a billion 
dollars too much out of the pockets of 
taxpayers, under the plea that the money 
is needed, and later on pays some of it 
back—or pays none of it back. 

The scheme of collecting too much tax, 
which is made possible by furnishing in- 
accurate information to Congressmen (who 
have difficulty enough when their infor- 
mation is accurate) is not a recent de- 
velopment. 
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In December, 1925, the solemn an- 
nouncement was made as front-page news 
that our generous Congressmen were 
working day and night to make possible 
a Christmas gift of several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to the American people! 
One might have thought that some of it 
at least came out of their own pockets, 
instead of merely being overpayments of 
tax by the same people. Even though every 
dollar of the reduction arose out of un- 
necessary and excessive rates in the 1924 
law, the apparent reaction of the people 
was favorable. It must have been that the 
people believed that if they intimated that 
it was no Christmas present at all, but 
merely a partial reduction in a gross over- 
charge, Congress would be peeved and 
would not reduce the rates at all. The 
plaudits of the people much resemble the 
stupid joy and gratitude of the Roman and 
French people when emperors and kings 
overtaxed them and then used a modicum 
of the tax to pay for gorgeous spectacles. 
In the United States the people are fooled 
just as successfully by the recurring 
“Christmas gifts’? of “tax reductions,” 
which appear to justify the reputations 
for sagacity and omniscience of our 

















FILING THEIR INCOME TAX REPORTS 





When a tax is uncertain, says the author, timid and conservative souls pay too much and rarely get back 
their excessive payments. But astute taxpayers protect themselves and pay no more than the law de- 


mands. 
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Secretaries of the Treasury, our finance 
and tax leaders in the Senate and the 
House. They impose and collect five hun- 
dred millions of dollars in excessive taxes 
and solemnly discuss returning part of it 
as if it were a personal Christmas gift to 
the American people. So much for the 
science of tax reduction, which, as prac- 
ticed to-day, is pure bunk. 
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is merely one of the necessary and inevi- 
table concomitants of a democratic form 
of government. Perhaps we shall never 
have a Secretary of the Treasury with 
enough courage and wisdom to advocate 
a simple and workable income tax law, 
or a form of balance sheet and income 
statement which will show how much is 

paid each year for running 





Our benevolent and des- 
potic financial chiefs ap- 
parently do not believe 
that citizens should have 
complete information re- 
garding finances or by this 
time there would be avail- 
able a statement of Fed- 
eral operations simple 
enough for a business man 
to understand. As it is 
now, the gross revenue of 
the government is fairly 
well detailed. We know 
how much comes from in- 
come tax, customs, and 
other main sources, but 
when it comes to expendi- 
tures who can tell where 
the money goes? 








expenses and how much 
for capital expenditures. 

Some day Alice will take 
a walk through the Treas- 
ury and compare our fiscal 
system with what she 
found behind the Looking 
Glass. She will understand 
one as well as the other. 
It is not a nice thought, 
but it is so. 

The present law is more 
defective than any pre- 
vious law in the disparity 
between the tax on cor- 
porations of 135 per cent. 
and the maximum normal 
rate on individuals of 5 per 
cent. The rates should be 
the same or nearly so. 








The annual statement is 
perfect if it is intended to 
keep us in entire ignorance 
regarding what a business 
man would call operating 
expenses. Where can we 
find a readily comparable 
statement of specific expenses year by year? 
If in 1925 an appropriation of $50,000,000 
were made to increase the capital of a bank 
in which the government had an interest 
and no such expenditure were made in 1926 
the director of the budget would point with 
pride to a reduction of $50,000,000 in ex- 
penditures, although in a comparative 
statement of expenses the item would not 
even appear. The whole question of tax 
revision and tax reduction .is hopelessly 
mingled with nonrecurring items which 
should be segregated and stated so that 
taxpayers might learn a little about the 
money which Congress spends. 

Perhaps I have been too severe in my 
criticisms of our tax system. Perhaps it 


Representatives. 





SENATOR REED SMOOT, UTAH 


Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, who guides tax- 
levying measures after they have 
been passed by the House of 


When corporations pay a 
tax on their entire net in- 
come and thereafter dis- 
tribute all or part of the 
income to stockholders 
whose maximum normal 
taxcreditis 5 percent.,there 
is the equivalent of double taxation. This, 
however, is a defect which has to do with 
the rates and has little to do with the 
system, except that when a system violates 
all recognized maxims of taxation, it is 
not surprising that there should be incon- 
sistencies in rates as well as in form. 

We hear that one of the most highly 
favored beneficiaries of our Federal tax 
system strongly advocates an audit of tax 
refunds which would render the payment 
by the government of a refund almost 
impossible. No matter how illegal the as- 
sessment of tax might be he would force 
taxpayers to appear before the Comp- 
troller-General of the United States and 
proceed as if one were accused of a crime 
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and were offering a defense. It is the typi- 
cal suggestion of a radical reformer who 
need not conform to the code he pre- 
scribes for others. The proponent of the 
latest foolish suggestion has invested his 
vast fortune in tax-exempt securities, pays 
no tax, and thus will never have to file a 
claim for refund. There is, however, an 
additional assessment against him of sev- 
eral million dollars which may account 
for his peevishness. 

The foregoing instance of proposed tax 
revision is cited because it illustrates one 
part of our system. The suggestion would 
work monstrous injustice to many inno- 
cent taxpayers, but it is no more absurd 
than many sections of the present law. 
Instead of changing the system the law 
is amended and changed under political 
pressure by uninformed legislators who re- 


fuse to consider competent evidence re-. 


garding the defects in the system. 

The foregoing comparison of universally 
accepted tax maxims with our existing 
law is not complete. Only a few of the 
many defects have been mentioned. The 
comparison shows, however, that our sys- 
tem is utterly bad. The question arises: 
“Ts the present trend worse or better?” 
I unhesitatingly answer: “ Worse—much 
worse.” Take the one element of cer- 
tainty, which all will admit is important. 
In the 1926 law will be found certain sec- 
tions which retroactively and vitally af- 
fect a vast number of returns back to 
1916. Lawyers refer to these sections as 
“nullification of Supreme Court decisions 
by retroactive legislation.” It is almost 
unbelievable that Congress should attempt 
to take away from the courts the right to 
interpret tax statutes, but that is pre- 
cisely what, has been done. Certain of the 
old tax laws were questioned by taxpayers 
who took their cases to the courts or to the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. 
The courts decided that the Treasury’s 
interpretations of those laws was errone- 
ous. Instead of yielding to the decisions 
of the courts, Congress, in 1926, enacted 
into the new law provisions to the effect 
that the Treasury’s interpretations re- 
troactively should become law—and thus 
the court decisions were completely nulli- 
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fied. And we are told that the next law 
(and a new law is always in the making) 
will extend this vicious innovation and re- 
troactively change other provisions in other 
laws. 

We are in the midst of a virtuous out- 
burst against Mexico because of a retro- 
active law which deals with !and titles. On 
October 30, 1926, Secretary Kellogg in 
his note to Mexico said: 


My government reiterates its ad- 
herence to the fundamental principle that 
acquired rights may not be impaired by legis- 
lation retroactive in character or confiscatory 
in effect. 


One might think that retroactive legis- 
lation is so abhorrent that our own Con- 
gress would never dream of enacting any 
such measure. Yet our recent tax laws have 
contained retroactive provisions which 
have directly affected financial transac- 
tions aggregating hundreds of millions of 
dollars which were carried out in good 
faith under existing laws. 

Congress should follow the advice of 
General Counsel A. W. Gregg, as given 
in the hearings of the Finance Committee, 
page 134: 

It is a very bad precedent to set for Congress 
eight years after the enactment of an act to 
construe it retroactively for the Treasury De- 
partment, and provide for the application of 
a new rule of construction to cases remaining 
then unclosed. . . . It seems to me that the 
matter of construing a statute enacted by 
Congress is up, in the first place, to the de- 
partment and then to the courts. 


This is sound advice. Why shouldn’t 
the courts be permitted to function? 

Who is responsible for such a rotten 
system? Primarily it must be ascribed to 
changes in personnel caused by political 
upheavals and the spoils system. Probably 
the most concrete cause is the seniority 
rule which throws chairmanships of im- 
portant committees to politicians who 
never heard of Adam Smith, or, if they 
have heard of him and find he is dead, 
they say he has no vote and need not be 
listened to. Some say that in a democ- 
racy, government cannot function intelli- 
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SWAMPED WITH TAX DISPUTE PAPERS 


A corner of the conference room of the income tax unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
where tax disputes are adjusted by representatives of taxpayers and the government. 


gently in financial matters. But that is 
rather silly. It may be true that under our 
political system the government will not 
do business in a business-like way. But to 
say it cannot is inaccurate. 

Take the simple question of interest. 
When taxpayers pay too little tax they 
must pay the additional amounts to the 
government from the date they should 
have paid to the date they actually pay. 
The calculation is not difficult, it can be 
made by any school boy. But when the 
government collects too much and must 
tefund the excessive amounts illegally 
collected, does it pay interest from the 
time it received the excessive amounts up 
to the dates of repayment? It does not! 
Until recently ordered to do so by the 
courts, the Treasury did not pay interest 
even on the basis laid down by the law. 
Practically every refund by the govern- 
ment for a period of several years meant 
“short-changing” the taxpayer. Taxpay- 
ets who hurry sufficiently can now collect 
the interest illegally withheld, but many 
of them have not heard and will not hear 
of the court decision. 

_ The law itself does not provide that 
Interest shall be paid to the date of re- 
lund. Instead, there is an involved sec- 


tion which no one thoroughly understands 
but which means in effect that interest is 
calculated from one to many months 
short of the time which should be covered. 
The reason it is complicated is because it 
is unsound. A short and simple way would 
be for the government to pay refunds when 
found to be due, and a little later to pay 
interest from the date the tax was ille- 
gally collected to the date of refund. Noth- 
ing could be easier, even in the case of 
a bureaucratic government, but it seems 
that there must be no simplicity in our 
tax law, even in obvious matters. 

The laws are not read or understood 
by taxpayers. Lawyers, accountants, the 
tax specialists in banks, and a few others 
are reasonably familiar with some of the 
provisions. No one is familiar with the 
major differences between the 1913, 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1921, 1924, and 1926 laws. 
We always have a new law before any one 
has time to become acquainted with the 
old one. 

The blighting effect of the law is found 
in the simple questions of everyday busi- 
ness life. In important transactions the 
effect is still worse. When asked about the 
taxable effect of prospective transactions, 
tax experts will reply that the present law 
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“appears”? to mean so and so, but that 
as all recent laws have had retroactive 
provisions, it is quite possible and probable 
that the section which “appears” to gov- 
ern the situation will be retroactively 
changed at the next session of Congress. 
Alice’s experiences in Wonderland were 
certainly no more exciting and baffling 
than a stroll through our revenue acts. 

One would think that such ordinary 
things as inventories and sales of cemetery 
lots and income of contractors and cotton 
merchants would not require much con- 
troversy. Let us examine four cases taken 
at random. A taxpayer in the shoe business 
made certain reductions in his inventory, 
due to changes in styles with which he was 
familiar. The Treasury disallowed the re- 
duction on the ground that his reduction 
was “An approximation.” The Board of 
Tax Appeals sustained the Commissioner, 
entirely ignoring the fact that the element 
of approximation is present in every in- 
ventory. But the Commissioner and the 
Tax Board said that there was nothing 
in the law about estimates. The law won 
and common sense lost. 

A cemetery company sold lots, agreed 
to maintain them perpetually, and set 
aside part of the receipts for the neces- 
sary future maintenance. The Commis- 
sioner held that the gross amount collected 
was income and as the law did not specif- 
ically provide that when one collected 
money in advance for expenses it should 
not be income, therefore, it was income. 
The Tax Board sustained the Commis- 
sioner. 

A contractor laid a pavement and agreed 
to maintain it for ten years. He set aside 
an amount sufficient to take care of his 
contractual obligation, but the Commis- 
sioner said the law did not so provide and 
he was in no better position than he would 
be if he had sold cemetery lots. 

A cotton merchant weighed his cotton 
and added eight pounds to each bale to 
be on the safe side [it is a custom of the 
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trade]. He collected for the eight pounds, 
but as the customer usually demanded his 
money back for the overcharge, the mer- 
chant set aside a reserve for the excessive 
charge. But the Commissioner said that 
the law failed to provide for eight-pound 
overcharges and made the merchant pay 
the tax on the money which never belonged 
to him. 

Following the established precedent we 
may expect that the next law will take 
notice of the foregoing injustices and will 
have special sections for style changes in 
shoes, paving contractors, cemetery lots, 
and cotton overweights. The law would 
now provide for those things if any one 
had thought of it. Herein lies the chief 
defect of the law. It purports to provide 
for every known human activity without 
allowing for American versatility. The 
smart taxpayer is always one jump ahead 
of the law. He does something the tax 
draftsman never thought of and _ thus 
he escapes tax. That something is taken 
care of in the next law, but by that time 
it is old stuff to the smart taxpayer who 
has had a new thought. Under the present 
system a detailed tax law will never catch 
up with the wise boys. 

The present law contains about 50,000 
words, which is about 38,000 too many. 
Theoretically everything is covered in the 
law in the fullest detail and further ex- 
planations should not be necessary, but 
in addition to the law the regulations con- 
tain about 180,000 words. The law is a 
total loss and the regulations are a partial 
loss. More words will not cure inherent 
defects. Insoluble problems cannot be 
solved. Unless we have a new system there 
will grow up in this country a small group 
of men learned in the law, most of them 
ex-government employees, who will claim 
to be able to interpret our tax laws, and 
while they may not be able to do it, they 
will be able to charge high fees since the 
taxpayers themselves will never know the 
difference. 
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Lawrence of Arabia as a Train Wrecker 


How the War’s Greatest Adventurer and His Daredevils 


AUTHOR OF “WITH LAWRENCE 


FATE NEVER PLAYED a stranger 
prank than when she transformed this 
shy young Oxford graduate from a studi- 
ous archeologist into the leader of a 
hundred thrilling raids, creator of kings, 
commander of an army, and world’s 


champion train wrecker. 

One day Lawrence’s col- 
umn was trekking along 
the Wadi Ithm. Behind 
him rode a thousand Bed- 
ouins mounted on the fleet- 
est racing-camels ever 
brought down the Negb. 
The Bedouins were im- 
provising strange war- 
songs describing the deeds 
of the blond sherif whom 
General Storrs had intro- 
duced to me as “the un- 
crowned king of Arabia.” 
Lawrence headed the col- 
umn. He paid no attention 
to the song lauding him 
as a modern Abu Bekr. 
We were discussing the 
possibility of ancient 
Hittite civilization forming 
the connecting link be- 
tween the civilizations of 
Babylon and Nineveh and 
ancient Crete. But his 
mind was on other things 
and suddenly he broke off 
to remark: 

“Do you know, one of 
the most glorious sights I 
have ever seen is a train- 
load of Turkish soldiers 
ascending skyward after 
the explosion of a tulip!” 

As a result of the experi- 
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LAWRENCE IN DISGUISE 


Knowing that Turkish  sentries 
thought women beneath their no- 
tice, Lawrence, garbed as a gipsy 
woman, daringly spied on their 
forts and bridges. The price the 
Turks set on his head was £ 50,000. 


IN ARABIA” 


ence he gained on these raids, Lawrence’s 
knowledge of the handling of high ex- 
plosives was as extensive as his knowl- 
edge of archeology, and he took great 
pride in his unique ability as a devasta- 
tor of railways. The Bedouins, on the 


other hand, were entirely 
ignorant of the use of dy- 
namite; so Lawrence 
nearly always planted all 
of his own mines and took 
the Bedouins along merely 
for company and to help 
carry off the loot. 

He had blown up so 
many trains that he was 
as familiar with the Turk- 
ish system of transporta- 
tion and patrols as were 
the Turks themselves. In 
fact, he had dynamited 
Turkish trains passing 
along the Hejaz Railway 
with such regularity that 
in Damascus seats in the 
rear carriage sold for five 
and six times their nor- 
mal value. Invariably 
there was a wild scramble 
for seats at the rear of a 
train; because Lawrence 
nearly always touched off 
his tulips, as he playfully 
called his mines, under 
the engine, with the result 
that the only carriages 
damaged were those in 
front. 

There were two impor- 
tant reasons why Lawrence 
preferred not to instruct 
the Arabs in the use of high 
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explosives. First of all, he was afraid that 
the Bedouins would keep on playfully 
blowing up trains even after the termina- 
tion of the war. They looked upon it 
merely as an ideal form of sport, one that 
was both amusing and lucrative. Secondly, 
it was extremely dangerous to leave foot- 
marks along the railway line, and he 
preferred not to delegate tulip planting 
to men who might be careless. 

Every fourth or fifth man of the famous 
fighting Howeitat tribe is a sheikh. Natur- 
ally the head sheikh has but little power. 
Frequently these men would accompany 
Lawrence on a raid. On one such expedi- 
tion to the railway near Biresh-Shediyah 
he had to adjudicate for them in twelve 
cases of assault with weapons, four camel- 
thefts, one marriage settlement, fourteen 
feuds, a bewitchment, and two cases of 
evil eye. He settled the bewitchment affair 
by counter-bewitching the hapless de- 
fendant. The evil eye cases he cleverly 
adjusted by sending the culprits away. 

His only European companion on some 
of his wildest train-blowing parties was a 
daring Australian machine-gunner, Ser- 
geant Yells by name. He was a glutton 
for excitement and a tiger in a fight. On 
one occasion, when out with a raiding- 
party of Abu Tayi, Yells accounted for 
between thirty and forty Turks with his 
Lewis gun. When the loot was divided 
among the Bedouins, Yells, in true Aus- 
tralian fashion, insisted on having his 
share. So Lawrence handed him a Persian 
carpet and a fancy Turkish cavalry sword. 

Sherifs Ali and Abdullah also played 
an important part in the raids on the He- 
jaz Railway and in the capture of great 
convoys of Turkish camels near Medina. 
In 1917, Lawrence and his associates, in 
cooperation with Feisal, Ali Abdullah, and 
Zeid, blew up twenty-five Turkish trains, 
tore up fifteen thousand rails, and de- 
stroyed fifty-seven bridges and culverts. 
During the eighteen months that he led 
the Arabs, they dynamited seventy-nine 
trains and bridges! It is a remarkable fact 
that he participated in only one such 
expedition that turned out unsatisfactor- 
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ily. General Allenby, in one of his reports, 
said that Colonel Lawrence had made 
train-wrecking the national sport of Ara- 
bia! 

Later in the campaign, near Derah, the 
most important railway-junction south of 
Damascus, Lawrence touched off one 
of his tulips under the driving wheels of a 
particularly long and heavily armed train. 
It turned out that Djemal Pasha, the 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish armies, 
was on board with nearly a thousand 
troops. Djemal hopped out of his saloon 
and, followed by all his staff, jumped into a 
ditch. 

Lawrence had less than sixty Bedouins 
with him, but all were members of his 
personal bodyguard and famous fighters. 
In spite of the overwhelming odds, the 
young Englishman and his Arabs fought 
a pitched battle in which 125 Turks were 
killed and Lawrence lost a third of his own 
force. The remainder of the Turks finally 
rallied around their commander-in-chief, 
and Lawrence and his Arabs had to show 
their heels. 

So famous did this young archeologist 
become throughout the Near East as a 
dynamiter of bridges and trains that after 
the final defeat of the Turkish armies, 
when word reached Cairo that Lawrence 
would soon be passing through Egypt 
en route to Paris, General Watson, G. O. C. 
of troops, jocularly announced that he was 
going to detail a special detachment to 
guard Kasr el Nil, the Brooklyn Bridge 
of Egypt, which crosses the Nile from 
Cairo to the residential suburb of Gazireh. 
It had been rumored that Lawrence was 
dissatisfied at having finished up the 
campaign with the odd number of seventy- 
nine mine-laying parties to his credit. So 
the story spread up and down along the 
route of the Milk and Honey Railway 
between Egypt and Palestine that he 
proposed to make it an even eighty and 
wind up his career as a dynamiter in an 
appropriate manner by planting a few 
farewell tulips under the Kasr el Nil, just 
outside the door of the British military 
headquarters. 
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DYNAMITING TURKS 


The War's Greatest Adventurer, Lawrence of 
Arabia, Describes His Own Exploits 














Lawrence, the train wrecker, slew Turks by hundreds—and there 1s basis for the asser- 
tion that he killed more combatants with his own devices than did any other soldier in 
the war. Yet Lawrence, civilized bandit, failed to achieve one of his greatest ambitions— 
he was successful in dynamiting only seventy-nine bridges and trains, and he wanted to 
make the score eighty. In this second installment of his notable book he tells of some of his 
successful dynamiting—and his one and only failure! The installment begins with events 
after Lawrence’s capture of Akaba, when he rode across the Sinai Peninsula to report to 
British headquarters at Cairo. In this period he met Allenby, fresh from France, under 


whom he was to play a major réle in “the last Crusade.” 


IHAD BEEN four months in Arabia, con- 
tinually on the move. In the last four weeks 
I had ridden fourteen hundred miles by 
camel, not sparing myself anything to ad- 
vance the war; but I refused to spend a 
single superfluous night with my familiar 
vermin. I wanted a bath, and something 
with ice in it to drink; to change these 
clothes, all sticking to my saddle sores in 
filthiness; to eat something more tractable 
than green dates and camel sinew. 
Lyttleton [embarkation officer at Suez] 
Saw my weariness and let me go at once to 
the hotel. Long ago it had seemed poor, 
but now was become splendid; and after 
conquering its first hostile impression of me 
and my dress, it produced the hot baths 
and the cold drinks, six of them, and the 
dinner and bed of my dreams. A most will- 
ing intelligence officer, warned by spies of 
a disguised European in the Sinai Hotel, 
charged himself with the care of my men 


at Kubri and provided tickets and passes 
for me to Cairo the next day. 

At Ismailia passengers for Cairo changed 
to wait until the express from Port Said 
was due. In the other train shone an opu- 
lent saloon, from which descended Admiral 
Wemyss and Burmester and Neville, with 
a very large and superior general. A terri- 
ble tension grew along the platform as the 
party marched up and down in weighty 
talk. Burmester’s eye caught my staring. 
He wondered who it was, for I was burned 
crimson and very haggard with travel. 

I explained the history of our unan- 
nounced raid on Akaba. It excited him. I 
asked that the Admiral send a storeship 
there at once. He would order it himself, 
not to interrupt the Admiral and Allenby. 

“Allenby! What’s he doing here?’’ cried 
A 

“Oh, he’s in command now.” 

This was news of the biggest, impor- 


All photographs copyrighted by Lowell Thomas, except as noted. 
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tantly concerning me; and I climbed back 
and fell to wondering if this heavy, rubi- 
cund man was like ordinary generals, and 
if we should have trouble for six months 
teaching him. 

At Cairo Clayton drew sixteen thousand 
pounds in gold and got an escort to take 
it up to Suez by the three o’clock train. 
This was urgent, that Nasir might be able 
to meet his debts. The notes we had issued 
at Bair, Jafar, and Guweira were penciled 
promises, on army telegraph forms, to pay 
so much to bearer in Akaba. It was a great 
system, but no one had dared issue notes 
before in Arabia, because the Bedouins had 
neither pockets in their shirts nor strong- 
rooms in their tents, and notes could not 
be buried for safety. So there was an un- 
conquerable prejudice against them, and 
for our good name it was essential that 
they be early redeemed. 

Afterwards in the hotel I tried to find 
clothes less publicly exciting than my Arab 
get-up; but the moths had corrupted all 
my former store, and it was 
three days before I became 
normally ill-dressed. Before I 
was clothed the Commander- 
in-Chief sent for me, curiously. 
In my report I had stressed the 
strategic im- 
portance of the 
eastern tribes 
of Syria, and 
their proper 
use as a threat 
to the com- 
munications of 
Jerusalem. 
This jumped 
with his ambi- 
tions and he 
wanted to 
weigh me. 

It was a 
comic inter- 
view, for Al- 
lenby was 
physically 
large and con- 
fident, and 
morally so 
great that the 























LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LAWRENCE 
At first rejected as a volunteer in “ Kitchener’s Mob” because 
he was only 5 feet 3 inches in height, Lawrence, the archzolo- 
gist, won immediate fame in military circles by his masterly 
leadership of the Arab rebels. 
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comprehension of our littleness came slow 
to him. He sat in his chair looking at me— 
not straight, as his custom was, but side- 
ways, puzzled. He was newly from France, 
where for years he had been a tooth of the 
great machine grinding the enemy. He was 
full of Western ideas of gunpowder and 
weight—the worst training for our war—but, 
asacavalryman,was already half-persuaded 
to throw up the new school, in this different 
world of Asia; yet he was hardly prepared 
for a figure so odd as myself—a little bare- 
footed, silk-shirted man offering to hobble 
the enemy by his preaching if given stores 
and arms and a fund of two hundred thou- 
sand sovereigns to convince and control his 
converts. 

Allenby could not make out how much 
was genuine performer and how much 
charlatan. The problem was working be- 
hind his eyes, and I left him unhelped to 
solve it. He did not ask many questions, 
nor talk much, but studied the map and 
listened to my unfolding of Eastern Syria 
and its inhabitants. At 
the end he put up his chin 
and said quite directly, 
“Well, I will do for you 
what I can,” and that 
ended it. I was not sure 
how far [had caught him; 
but we learned gradually 
that he meant exactly 
what he said; and that 
what General Allenby 
could do was enough for 
his greediest servant. 

Upon Clayton I opened 
myself completely. 
Akaba had been taken on 
my plan and effort. The 
cost had fallen 
on my brains 
and nerves. 
There was 
much more I 
=’ felt inclined to 
do, and capa- 
ble of doing, if 
he thought I 
had earned the 
right to be my 
own master. 
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ONE OF SEVENTY—NINE 


This piece of demolition on the Hejaz Railway south of Amman was one of Lawrence’s seventy-nine 
bridges blown up by his own hand, not counting scores of others wrecked by his “ pupils in dynamiting.” 


The importance of Lawrence’s self-im- 
posed mission with the Arabs was hardly 
realized until his capture ef Akaba. Allenby 
was so pleased that he placed unlimited re- 
sources at his disposal and adopted his idea 
of making Feisal’s Arab army the right wing 
of the British forces. Lawrence, though only 
a junior officer, virtually held the position of 
lieutenant-general, because he was the real 
commander of that left wing, an army corps. 

Lawrence then transferred Feisal’s army 
to Akaba, as the base of operations. The 
British sent supplies and maintained a war- 
ship in the harbor, “to assure the Arabs 
that they were safe against a counter-attack 
from the Turks.”’ Lawrence hearing reports 
that Auda and his men were communicat- 
ing with the Turks, returned to Akaba. 


After_lunch, by pretense of sleep, I got 
rid of the visitors, and then abruptly asked 


_ Auda and Mohammed to walk with me. 


When we were alone I touched on their 
present correspondence with the Turks. 
Auda began to laugh; Mohammed to look 
disgusted. At last they explained elabo- 


rately that Mohammed had taken Auda’s 
seal and written to the Governor of Maan, 
offering to desert our cause. The Turk had 
replied gladly, promising great rewards. 
Mohammed asked for something on ac- 
count. Auda then heard of it, waited till 
the messenger with presents was on his 
way, caught him, robbed him to the skin; 
and was denying Mohammed a share of 
the spoils. 

To repair the six weeks peace Falken- 
hayn [the German general] had been down 
to advise the Turks, and his fine intelli- 
gence made them worthier our opposition. 
Maan was a special command, under Beh- 
jet, the old commander in Sinai. He had 
6,000 infantry, a regiment of cavalry and 
mounted infantry, and had entrenched 
Maan until it was impregnable according 
to the standard of manoeuvre war. A flight 
of airplanes operated daily thence. Great 
supply dumps had been collected. 

I decided to revive the old idea of mining 
a train, direct firing, by electricity, of a 
charge under the locomotive. Of targets, 
the most promising and easiest-reached 
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seemed Mudowwara, a wa- 
ter station eighty miles 
south of Maan. A smashed 
train there would embarrass 
the enemy. With Lewis and 
Stokes (two English gunnery 
sergeants nicknamed for 
their tools) I went out on 
September 7, 1917, to collect 
our Howeitat from Auda in 
Guweira. 

For the sergeants’ sake, 
to harden them gently, we 
marched very easily. Nei- 
ther had been on a camel 
before, and there was risk 
that the fearful heat of the 
naked granite walls of Itm 
might knock them out before 
the trip had properly be- 
gun. September was a bad 
month. A few days before 
in the shade of a palm tree 
at Akaba the thermometer 
had shown 120 degrees. 
Next day, in the early heat, 
we were near Guweira, com- 
fortably crossing the sanded 
plain of restful pink with 
its gray-green undergrowth, 
when there came a droning 
through the air. Quickly we 
drove the camels off the 
regular open road into the 
bush-speckled ground. 
There we waited until the 
airplane had circled twice 
about the rock of Guweira 
in front of us, and planted three large 
bombs. 

Gladly we left the noise of Guweira 
(after recruiting a force of Auda’s Howei- 
tat); and as soon as we had lost our escort 
of flies we halted. Indeed, there was no 
need of haste, and the two unfortunate 
fellows with me were tasting of such heat 
as they had never known; for the stifling 
air was like a metal mask over our faces. 
We stopped for the night under a thick 
screen of tamarisk trees. The camp was 
beautiful, for behind us rose a cliff, perhaps 
four hundred feet in height, a deep red in 
the level sunset. 
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FIELD MARSHAL 


VISCOUNT ALLENBY 


The new commander of the 
British armies in the Near East 
was quick to recognize the 
extreme value of Lawrence’s 
work among the Arabs. 





Wewere riding for Rumm, 
the northern water of the 
Beni Atiyah; a place which 
stirred my thought, as even 
the unsentimental Howeitat 
had told me it was lovely. 
Very early, while the stars 
were yet shining, I was 
roused by Aid, the humble 
Harithi sherif accompany- 
ing us. He crept to me, 
and said in a chilled voice, 
“Lord, I am gone blind.” 

I made him lie down, 
and felt that he shivered as 
if cold; but all he could tell 
me was that in the night, 
waking up, there had been 
no sight, only pain in his 
eyes. The sunblink had 
burned them out. 

Day was still young as 
we rode between two great 
pikes of sandstone to the 
foot of a long, soft slope 
poured down from the 
domed hills in front. It was 
tamarisk-covered, the be- 
ginning of the Valley of 
Rumm, they said. We 
looked up on the left toa 
long wall of rock, sheering 
in like a thousand-foot 
wave towards the middle 
of the valley, whose other 
arc, to the right, was an 
opposing line of steep, red, 
broken hills. 

The hills on the right grew taller and 
sharper, a fair counterpart of the other 
side which straightened itself into one mas- 
sive rampart of redness. They drew to- 
gether until only two miles divided them, 
and then, towering, gradually till their 
parallel parapets must have been a thou- 
sand feet above us, ran forward in an ave- 
nue for miles. They were not unbroken 
walls of rock, but were built sectionally, in 
crags like gigantic buildings, along the two 
sides of their street. 

Deep alleys, fifty feet across, divided the 
crags. Caverns high up on the precipice 
were round like windows; others near the 
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foot gaped like doors. Dark stains ran 
down the shadowed front for hundreds of 
feet, like accidents of use. The crags were 
capped in nests of domes. They gave the 
finishing semblance of Byzantine architec- 
ture to this irresistible place, this proces- 
sional way greater than imagination. The 
Arab armies would have been lost in the 
length and breadth of it, and within the 
walls a squadron of airplanes could have 
wheeled in formation. Our little caravan 
grew self-conscious, and fell dead quiet, 
afraid and ashamed to flaunt its smallness 
in the presence of the stupendous hills. 
The sun had sunk behind the western 
wall. In front of us a path, pale with use, 
zig-zagged up the cliff to the point from 
which the main face rose, and there it 
turned precariously along a shallow ledge 
outlined by occasional leafy trees. From 
between these trees, in hidden crannies of 
the rock, issued strange cries; the echoes 
turned into music, of the voices of the 
Arabs watering camels at the springs which 
there flowed out three hundred feet above 
the ground. The dark came upon us 
quickly in this high prisoned place, and 


we felt the water-laden air cold against our 
sunburned skin. We lit fires and cooked 
rice to add to the sergeants’ bully beef, 
while my coffee men prepared for the 
visitors who would come to us. 


To disturb the Turkish garrison at Maan 
Lawrence had sent Arabs off in small forces 
to attract attention and beat them back into 
the town. British airplanes were sent down 
on a raid at his request, and they dropped 
bombs in quantity on the garrison, one de- 
molishing the general’s kitchen. Lawrence 
himself had accompanied his Arab detach- 
ments on several sorties against the Turks, 
and now aimed to destroy part of their rail- 
way. 


At dawn on September 16th we rode out 
from Rumm. Zaal led his twenty-five No- 
wasera, a clan of Auda’s Arabs who called 
themselves my men, and were famous the 
desert over for their saddle-camels. My 
hard riding tempted them to my company. 
Old Motlog el Awar, owner of El Jedha, 
the finest she-camel in North Arabia, rode 
her in our van. My Ghasala was taller and 

















PART OF THE ARAB REGULAR ARMY 


British officers, each an expert in his line, were detached at Lawrence’s request to train several thousands 
of the natives; and in a few months they had organized a regular army familiar with the use of the most 
modern weapons—armored cars, cannon, machine guns—and skilled in trench warfare. The desert 
tribesmen, irregulars, constituted the advance forces employed on raids against the Turks. 
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more grand, with a faster trot, but too old 
to be galloped. 

The rest of our party strayed like a 
broken necklace. No one group would ride 
or speak with another, and I passed back 
and forth all day like a shuttle, talking 
first to one lowering sheikh, and then to 
another, striving to draw them together, so 
that before a cry to action came there 
might be solidarity. As yet they agreed 
only in not hearing any word from Zaal as 
to the order of our march; though he was 
admitted the most intelligent warrior. For 
my part he was the only one to be trusted 
farther than eyesight. 

My care had borne fruit, for we settled 
in camp in only three parties, by bright 
fires of crackling, flaring tamarisk. At one 
supped my men, at the second Zaal, at the 
third the other Howeitat, and late at night, 
when all the chiefs had been well adjusted 
with gazelle meat and hot bread, it became 
possible to bring them to my neutral fire, 
and discuss sensibly our course for the 
morrow. It seemed that about sunset we 
should water at Mudowwara well, two or 
three miles this side of the station, in a 
covered valley. 

It was an open pool, a few yards square, 
in a hollow valley of large stone slabs and 
flint and sand. The stagnant water looked 
uninviting. Over its face lay a thick mantle 
of green slime, from which swelled curious 
bladder-islands of floating fatty pink. The 
Arabs explained that the Turks had 
thrown dead camels into the pool to make 
the water foul; but that time had passed 
and the effect was grown faint. It would 
have been fainter had the criterion of their 
effort been my taste. Yet it was all the 
drink we should get up here unless we took 
Mudowwara, so we set to and filled our 
waterskins. 

One of the Howeitat, while helping in 
this, slipped off the wet edge into the wa- 
ter. Its green carpet closed oilily over his 
head and hid him for an instant: then he 
came up gasping vigorously, and scram- 
bled out amid our laughter; leaving behind 
him a black hole in the scum from which 
a stench of old meat rose like a visible 
pillar, and hung about us and him and the 
valley, disconcertingly. 
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Next morning we returned on our tracks 
to let a fold of the plain hide us from the 
railway and then marched south across the 
sandy flat, making for the low hills bound- 
ing the far side, intending to blow up a 
train; for Zaal said that where these 
touched the railway was such a curve as 
we needed for mine-laying, and that the 
spurs commanding it would give us am- 
bush and a field of fire for our machine 
guns. 

The metals crossed a hollow on a high 
bank, pierced by a two-arched bridge for 
the passage of rain water. This seemed an 
ideal spot to lay the charge. The burying 
of it was not easy. The embankment was 
steep, and in the sheltered pocket between 
it and the hillside was a wind-laid bank of 
sand. No one crossed this but myself, step- 
ping carefully; yet I left unavoidable great 
prints over its smoothness. The ballast dug 
out from the track I had to gather in my 
cloak for carriage in repeated journeys to 
the culvert, whence it could be tipped nat- 
urally over the shingle bed of the water 
course. 

It took me nearly two hours to dig in 
and cover the charge; then came the diff- 
cult job of unrolling the heavy wires from 
the detonator to the hills whence we would 
fire the mine. They were stiff wires, which 
scarred the wind-rippled surface with long 
lines like the belly marks of preposterously 
narrow and heavy snakes. When pressed 
down in one place they rose into the air 
in another. At last they had to be weighted 
down with rocks, which, in turn, had to be 
buried at the cost of great disturbance to 
the ground. Afterward it was necessary, 
with a sandbag, to stipple the marks into 
a wavy surface; and finally, with a bellows 
and long fanning sweeps of my cloak, to 
stimulate the smooth laying of the wind. 
The whole job took five hours, but when 
it was finished, neither myself nor any of 
us could see where the charge lay, or that 
double wires led out underground from it 
to the firing point two hundred yards off, 
behind the ridge marked by our riflemen. 

Some one would have to press the handle 
of the exploder at a signal from a point 
fifty yards ahead, commanding the bridge 
and the ends of the wires alike. Salem, 
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By Burton Holmes, 
from Ewing Galloway 








TURKISH CAVALRY BEFORE THE CHARGE 
The Turks and Germans employed Arab tactics in the field, but they could not terrorize the natives in 
their wildest dashes. The only thing the Arabs feared was cannon. They always presented a solid front 
to a cavalry charge, often running out to meet it halfway in an effort to split the formation, divide it, 


and then engage in hand to hand battle. 


Feisal’s best slave, asked for this task of 
honor, and was yielded it by acclamation. 
The end of the afternoon was spent in 
showing him what to do, till he was act- 
perfect and banged down the rachet pre- 
cisely as I raised my hand with an imagin- 
ary engine on the bridge. 


But the Turks at an outpost four miles 
away had seen the careless Arabs exposing 
themselves on the ridge. That night and 
nearly all the next day were spent in skir- 
mishes, with Lawrence sending parties miles 
out to draw the enemy away from the railway. 


Noon brought a fresh care. Through my 
powerful glasses I saw a hundred or more 
Turkish soldiers issue from Mudowwara 
Station and make straight across the sandy 
plain toward our place. They were coming 
very slowly, and no doubt unwillingly, for 
sorrow at losing their beloved midday 
sleep; but at their very worst marching and 
temper they could hardly take more than 
two hours before they reached us. We be- 
gan to pack up, and move off, having de- 


cided to leave the mine and its leads in 
place on the chance that the Turks might 
not find them. 

Just then the watchman on the hill cried 
out that smoke in clouds was rising from 
Hallat Ammar. Zaal and I rushed uphill 
and saw by its shape that indeed there 
must be a train waiting in that station. It 
suddenly moved in our direction. We 
yelled to the Arabs to get into position. 
There came a wild scramble over sand and 
rock. The men with rifles posted them- 
selves in a long line behind the spur run- 
ning from the guns past the exploder to 
the mouth of the valley. From it they 
would fire directly into the derailed car- 
riages at less than 150 yards, whereas the 
ranges for the Lewis and Stokes guns were 
about 300 yards. 

An Arab stood up on high behind the 
guns and shouted to us what the train was 
doing—a necesssary precaution, for if it 
carried troops and detrained them behind 
our ridge we should have to face about 
like a flash and retire fighting up the valley 
for our lives. Fortunately it held on at all 
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An Arabian outpost and (right) a deserter from the Turkish 
Army. In the territory occupied by the Arab Army it was quite 
safe to travel if one always avoided the Turkish garrisons. 


the speed the two locomotives could make 
on wood fuel. 

It drew near to where we had been re- 
ported and opened random fire into the 
desert. I could hear the racket coming, as 
I sat on my hillock by the bridge to give 
the signal to Salem, who danced around, 
the exploder on his knees, crying with ex- 
citement, and calling urgently on God to 
make him fruitful. The Turkish fire seemed 
heavy, and I wondered with how many 
men we were going to have affair, and if 
the mine would be advantage enough for 
our eighty fellows to equal them. However, 
at that moment the engines, looking very 
big, rocked with screaming whistles into 
view around the bend. 

Behind them followed ten box-cars, 
crowded with rifle-muzzles at the windows 
and doors; and in little sandbag nests on 
the roofs the Turks precariously held on, 
to shoot at us. I had not thought of two 
engines, and on the moment decided to 
fire the charge under the second, so that, 
however little the mine’s effect, the unin- 
jured engine should not be able to uncouple 








and drag the cars away. Accordingly, when 
the front driver of the second engine was 
on the bridge, I raised my hand to Salem. 
There followed a terrific roar, and the line 
vanished from sight behind a spouting 
column of black dust and smoke a hundred 
feet high and wide. 

Out of the darkness came shattering 
crashes and long, loud metallic clangings 
of ripped steel, with many lumps of iron 
and plate; while one entire wheel of a 
locomotive whirled up suddenly black out 
of the cloud against the sky, and sailed 
musically over our heads, to fall slowly and 
heavily into the desert behind. Except for 
the flight of these, there succeeded a 
deathly silence, with no cry of men or 
rifle-shot, as the now-gray mist of the ex- 
plosion drifted from the line toward us, 
and over our ridge until it was lost in the 
hills. 

In the lull I ran down to join the ser- 
geants. Salem picked up his rifle and 
charged out into the murk. Before I had 
climbed to the guns the hollow was alive 
with shots and the brown figures of the 
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Bedouins leaping forward to grips with the 
enemy. I looked round to see what was 
happening so quickly, and saw the train 
stationary and dismembered along the 
track, with its car sides jumping under the 
bullets which riddled them, while Turks 
were falling out from the far doors to gain 
shelter of the railway embankment. As I 
watched, our machine guns chattered out 
over my head, and the long rows of Turks 
on the car roofs rolled over, and were 
swept off the top like bales of cotton be- 
fore the shower of bullets which stormed 
along the roofs and splashed clouds of 
yellow chips from the planking. 

When I reached Stokes and Lewis the 
engagement had taken another turn. The 
remaining Turks had got behind the bank, 
here about eleven feet high, and from cover 
of the wheels were firing point blank at the 
Bedouins twenty yards across the sand- 
filled dip. The enemy in the crescent of the 
curving line were secure from the machine 
guns, but Stokes slipped in his first shell, 
and after a few seconds there came a crash 
as it burst beyond the train in’ the desert. 
He touched the elevating screw, and his 
second shot fell just by the trucks in the 
deep hollow below the bridge where the 
Turks were taking refuge. It made a sham- 
bles of the place. 

The survivors of the group broke out in 
panic across the desert, throwing away 
their rifles and equipment as they ran. 
This was the opportunity of the Lewis 
gunners. The sergeant grimly traversed 
with drum after drum, till the open was 
littered with bodies. Mushagraf, the She- 
rari boy behind the second gun, saw the 
battle over, threw aside his weapon with a 
yell, and dashed down to join the others 
who were beginning, like wild beasts, to 
tear open the cars and fall to plunder. It 
had taken nearly ten minutes. 

I ran down to the ruins to see what the 
mine had done. The bridge was gone; and 
into its gap was fallen the front car, which 
had been filled with sick. The smash had 
killed all but three or four and had rolled 
dead and dying into a bleeding heap 
against the splintered end. One of those 
yet alive deliriously cried out the word 
typhus. So I wedged shut the door. 


Succeeding cars were derailed or 
smashed; some had frames irreparably 
buckled. The second engine was a blanched 
pile of smoking iron. Its driving wheels 
had been blown upward, taking away the 
side of the fire-box. Cab and tender were 
twisted into strips, among the piled stones 
of the bridge abutment. The front engine 
had got off better, though heavily derailed 
and lying half-over, with the cab burst. 

The valley was a weird sight. The Arabs, 
gone raving mad, were rushing about at 
top speed bareheaded and _ half-naked, 
screaming, shooting into the air, clawing 
one another nail and fist, while they burst 
open trucks and staggered back and for- 
ward with immense bales, which they 
ripped by the rail-side, and tossed through, 
smashing what they did not want. There 
were scores of carpets spread about, dozens 
of mattressses and flowered quilts, blankets 
in heaps, clothes for men and women in 
full variety, clocks, cooking-pots, food, 
ornaments, and weapons. To one side 
stood thirty or forty hysterical women, 
unveiled, tearing their clothes and hair, 
shrieking themselves distracted. The Arabs, 
without regard to them, went on wrecking 
the household goods, looting their absolute 
fill. Camels had become common property. 
Each man frantically loaded the nearest 
with what it could carry and shooed it 
westward into the void, while he returned 
to his next fancy. 


With the approach of the Turkish detach- 
ment from Mudowwara Lawrence got his men 
together and they vanished into the desert. 


Two days later we were at Akaba; enter- 
ing in glory, laden with precious things, 
and boasting that the trains were at our 
mercy. From Akaba the two sergeants took 
hurried ship to Egypt. Cairo had remem- 
bered them and gone peevish because of 
their non-return. However, they could pay 
the penalty of this cheerfully. They had 
won a battle single-handed; had had dysen- 
tery; lived on camel-milk; and learned to 
ride a camel fifty miles a day without pain. 
Also, Allenby gave them a medal each. 

October, 1917, was a month of anticipa- 
tion for us, in the knowledge that Allenby 
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was planning to attack 
the Gaza-Beersheba line. 
Gaza had been entrenched 
on a European scale with 
line after line of defenses 
in reserve. It was so ob- 
viously the enemy’s 
strongest point [in Pales- 
tine] that the British had 
twice chosen it for frontal 
attack. We on the Arab 
front were very intimate 
with the enemy. Our Arab 
officers had been Turkish 
officers, and knew every 
leader on the other side 
personally. Relation be- 
tween us and them was 
universal, for the civil 
population of the enemy 
area was wholly ours with- 
out pay or persuasion. In 
consequence, our intelli- 
gence service was the 
widest, fullest, and most 
certain imaginable. 

We knew, better than 
Allenby, the enemy hol- 
lowness, and the magni- 
tude of the British resources. We under- 
estimated the crippling effect of Allenby’s 
too plentiful artillery, and the intricacy 
of his infantry and cavalry, which moved 
only with rheumatic slowness. We hoped 
Allenby would be given a month’s fine 
weather; and in that case, expected to see 
him take, not merely Jerusalem, but Haifa 
too, sweeping the Turks through the hills. 

Such would be our moment, and we 
needed to be ready for it in the spot where 
our weight and tactics would be least ex- 
pected and most damaging. For my eyes, 
the center of attraction was Derah, the 
junction of the Jerusalem-Haifa-Damas- 
cus-Medina railways, the navel of the 
Turkish armies in Syria, the common 
point of all their fronts; and by chance, an 
area in which lay great untouched reserves 
of Arab fighting men, educated and armed 
by Feisal from Akaba. I pondered for a 
while whether we should not call up all 
these adherents and tackle the Turkish 
communications in force. 


borhood. 








TYPICAL SYRIAN VILLAGER 


Scores of small villages dotted the 
Syrian landscape and the occu- 
pants of these towns were kept 
ready, through Lawrence’s efforts, 
to rise up and join the Arab Army 
when it moved into their neigh- 
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We were certain, with 
any management, of 
twelve thousand men, 
enough to rush Derah, 
to smash all the railway 
lines, even to take Da- 
mascus by surprise. Any 
one of these things would 
make the position of the 
Beersheba army critical; 
and my temptation to 
stake our capital in- 
stantly upon the issue 
was very sore. The local 
people were imploring us 
to come. Sheikh Talal el 
Hareidhin, leader of the 
hollow country about 
Derah, sent repeated 
messages that, with a 
few of our riders as proof 
of Arab support, he 
would give us Derah. 

But Derah’s sudden 
capture followed by a 
retreat would have in- 
volved the massacre, or 
the ruin, of all the splen- 
did peasantry of the dis- 
trict. The exploit was not one which Feisal 
could afford unless he had a fair hope of 
establishing himself there. So I decided to 
postpone the hazard for the Arabs’ sake. 

However, the Arab Movement lived on 
Allenby’s good pleasure, so it was needful 
to undertake some operation, less than a 
general revolt, in the enemy rear; an opera- 
tion which could be achieved by a raid- 
ing party without involving the settled 
peoples; and yet one which would please 
him by being of material help to the British 
pursuit of the enemy. These conditions 
pointed to an attempted cutting of one 
of the great bridges in the Yarmuk Valley. 
It was by a narrow and precipitous gorge 
of the River Yarmuk that the railway from 
Palestine climbed to Hauran, on its way 
to Damascus. To cut either of these bridges 
(the farthest east or farthest west being the 
hardest ones to replace) would isolate the 
Turkish Army in Palestine for one fort- 
night from its base in Damascus, and de- 
stroy its power of escaping from Allenby’s 
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advance. To reach the Yarmuk we should 
need to ride from Akaba, by way of Azrak, 
some 420 miles. Accordingly, I suggested 
the scheme to Allenby, who asked that 
it be done on November sth, or one of the 
three following days. 

Nasir our usual pioneer was absent, but 
out with the Beni Sakhr was Ali ibn el 
Hussein, the youthful and attractive Har- 
ish sherif, who had distinguished himself 
in Feisal’s early desperate days about 
Medina. Ali, having been Jemal’s guest in 
Damascus, had learned something of Syria; 
so I begged a loan of him from Feisal. His 
courage, his resource, and his energy were 
proven. He was physi- 
cally splendid, so strong 
that he would kneel 
down resting his fore- 
arms palm-up on the 
ground, and rise to his 
feet with a man on 
each hand. In addition 
he could outstrip a 
trotting camel on his 
bare feet, keep his 
speed for more than 
half a mile, and then 
leap into the saddle. 

Wood, the base en- 
gineer, was invited to 
come along and double 
me. We were making 
our last preparations 
when an _ unexpected 
ally arrived in Emir 
Abd el Kader el Je- 
zairi, grandson of the 
chivalrous defender of 
Algiers against the 
French. To Feisal he 
offered the bodies and 
souls of his villagers, 
Sturdy, hard-smiting 
Algerian exiles living 
compactly along the 
north bank of the 
Yarmuk. We seized at 
the chance this would 
give us to control for a 





ANOTHER SHEIKH OF THE DESERT 


Never had the wilderness known such 
prosperous times. Men who never before tober was not the Zaal 


or three main bridges, without the disabil- 
ity of raising the countryside, since the 
Algerians were hated strangers and the 
Arab peasantry would not join them. 
While we were in this frame of mind ar- 
rived a telegram from Colonel Brémond 
warning us that Abd el Kader was a spy 
in the pay of the Turks. It was discon- 
certing. 


But Lawrence took Abd el Kader neverthe- 
less; and with a strong bodyguard of trusted 
Arabs and a detachment of Indians, which 
had been sent up to help augment the Arab 
numbers, set out on October 24, 1917, for 
one of the typically thril- 
ling adventures which 
made him a figure of 
romance and mystery, 
among friends and ene- 
mies alike. The Turks 
and Germans had learned 
of the blond leader of the 
Arabs and had offered a 
reward for his capture. 


We found Auda 
camped unobtrusively 
in the broken, bushy 
expanse southwest of 
the Jafar wells. He 
received us with con- 
straint. His large tents, 
with the women, had 
been sent away beyond 
reach of the Turkish 
airplanes. There were 
few Toweiha present: 
and those in violent 
dispute over the distri- 
bution of tribal wages. 
The old man was sad 
that we should find 
him in such weakness. 
I broached to Zaal my 
plans for an expedition 
to the Yarmuk bridges. 
He disliked the idea 
very much. Zaal in Oc- 


little time the middle had owned a rifle now had the best that of August. Success was 
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into a prudent man, whose new wealth 
made life precious to him. 

The matter of the Howeitat must be put 
right. After dark we gathered round Auda’s 
hearth, and for hours I was reaching out 
to this circle of fire-lit faces, playing on 
them with all the tortuous arts I knew, 
now catching one, now another; or again, 
taking a false line, and wasting minutes of 
precious time without response. 


“The English Guns” 
Settle the Argument 


Gradually I won my points, but the 
argument was yet marching near midnight, 
when Auda held up his stick and called 
silence. We listened, wondering what the 
danger was, and after a while we felt a 
creeping reverberation, a cadence of blows 
too dull, too wide, too slow easily to find 
response in our ears. It was like the mutter 
of a distant, very lowly thunderstorm. 
Auda raised his haggard eyes toward the 
west and said, ‘The English guns.” Allen- 
by was leading off in preparation, and his 
helpful sounds closed my case for me be- 
yond dispute. Next morning the atmos- 
phere of the camp was serene and cordial. 

We moved forward for Azrak. Hardly, 
however, were we clear of the sand drifts 
when there was an alarm. Mounted men 
had been seen in the brushwood. Our 
skirmishers ran out to right and left. The 
Indian .section chose a tiny ridge. Long 
shots were exchanged. All of it ended sud- 
denly. The enemy broke cover and 
marched in line toward us. They were the 
fighting men of the Sirhan tribe on their 
way to swear allegiance to Feisal. They 
turned back with us rejoicing to be spared 
the road, for this tribe was not ordinarily 
warlike or nomadic. They made some little 
pomp over our joint entry to their tents a 
few miles east of Azrak, where the whole 
tribe was gathered, and our reception was 
loud because there had been fear and-lam- 
entation among the women that morning 
when they saw their men march away. 

Ali, Abd el Kader, Wood, and myself 
were taken in by Mteir, the paramount 
sheikh of the tribe, an old, toothless, 
friendly thing. He gave us a fussy greeting 
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and abundant hospitality of seethed sheep 
and bread. Abd el Kader and Wood were 
perhaps a little squeamish, for the Sirhan 
seemed primitive in food-discipline, and 
at the common bow] there was more splash- 
ing and spluttering than was proper in the 
best tents. Afterward, by constraint of 
Mteir’s urging, we lay on his rugs for the 
one night. Round our fresh bodies, for the 
change of food, collected all such local 
ticks, fleas, and lice as were sick of a diet 
of unmitigated Sirhan. Their delight made 
them so ravenous that with the best will 
in the world I could not go on feasting 
them. Nor apparently could Ali. 

So we roused Sheikh Mteir and sent for 
Mifleh ibn Bani, a young, active man ac- 
customed to command their battles. To 
him we explained Feisal’s needs and our 
plan to relieve him. Gravely they heard 
us. The western bridge, they said, was 
quite impossible. The Turks had just filled 
the country with hundreds of military 
wood-cutters. No hostile party could slip 
through undetected. 


At first these Arabs, which were necessary 
to success, refused to join his expedition; 
and Lawrence spent the rest of the night ialk- 
ing to the leaders, empluying all his mysti- 
cism and eloquent speech on the premise that 
in the grave danger of defeat, these people 
might find “ great honor,” but to live peace- 
fully without liberty was disgraceful. Finally 
they joined him. Abd el Kader, the Algerian, 
deserted at Azrak and went straight io ihe 
Turks with a warning of Lawrence’s plan. 
But the young leader kept on, trusting to the 
natural carelessness of the enemy; and some 
days later arrived in the vicinity of the bridge 
at Tel el Shehab, west of Derah. 


Ali and I worked at the last arrange- 
ments for our ride. We were penned here 
until sunset;and must reach Tel el Shehab, 
blow up the bridge, and get back east of 
the railway by dawn. This meant a ride of 
at least eighty miles in the thirteen hours 
of darkness, with an elaborate demolition 
thrown in. Such a performance was be- 
yond the capacity of most of the In- 
dians. They were not good riders, and had 
broken up their camels in the march from 
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A LOYAL AND BRAVE BODYGUARD 


It was not unusual for Lawrence to take four or five men, of the type pictured above, hand each of them 
two bags of British gold pieces weighing twenty-two pounds apiece, and then set out for some part of his 
army waiting in the wilderness hundreds of miles distant. He was never robbed. 


Akaba. An Arab, by saving his beast, could 
bring it home in fair condition after hard 
work. The Indians had done their best; but 
the discipline of their cavalry training had 
tired out them and the animals in our easy 
stages. 

So we picked the six best riders and put 
them on the six best camels, with Hassan 
Shah, their officer and greatest-hearted 
man, to lead them. He decided that this 
little party would be fittest armed with 
just one Vickers gun. It was a very serious 
reduction of our offensive power. The more 
I looked at it, the less fortunate seemed 
the development of this Yarmuk plan of 
ours. 

The Beni Sakhr were fighting men; but 
we distrusted the Sirhan. So Ali and I 
decided to make the Beni Sakhr, under 
Fahad, our storming party. We would 
leave some Sirhan to guard the camels 
while the others carried the blasting gela- 


tine in our dismounted charge upon the 
bridge. 


Ali took six of his servants, and the 
party was completed by twenty Beni 
Sakhr and forty Sirhan. We left the lame 
and weak camels behind at Abyadh in 
charge of the balance of our men, with in- 
structions to get back to Abu- Sawana 
before dawn to-morrow and wait there for 
our news. Just at sunset we said good-bye 
to them, and went off up our valley, feeling 
miserably disinclined to go at all. 

We went plodding across the country 
in the absolute dark till we saw the gleam 
of the white furrows of the pilgrim road. 
It was the same road along which the 
Arabs had ridden with me on my first 
night in Arabia out by Rabigh. Since then 
in twelve months we had fought up it for 
some 745 miles past Medina, and Hedia, 
Dizad, Mudowwara, and Maan. 

Mifleh who was guiding swerved vio- 
lently, and in a blind trot carried our 
plunging line down a slope, over a break- 
neck bottom, and round the shoulder of a 
hill. There we had peaceful unbroken night 
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once more, and swung forward in fair order 
under the stars. Mifleh made me ride with 
him, calling me “Arab” that my known 
name might not betray me to strangers in 
the blackness. We were coming down into 
a very thick hollow when we smel ashes, 
and the dusky figure of a woman leaped 
from a bush beside the track and rushed 
shrieking out of sight. She may have been 
a gipsy, for nothing followed. We came to 
a hill. At the top was a village which 
blazed at us while we were yet distant. 
Mifleh bore off to the right over a broad 
stretch of plough; we climbed it slowly, 
with creaking saddles. 

Away to the north below our level were 
some brilliant clusters of lights. These were 


the flares of Derah station, lit for army , 


traffic; and we felt something reassuring 
perhaps, but also a little blatant in this 
Turkish disregard for us. 


Slippery Going 
Even for a Camel 


Soon after 9 o’clock we left the plough. 
The going should have improved; but it 
began to drizzle, and the rich surface of 
the land grew slippery. A Sirhan camel 
fell. Its rider had it up in a moment and 
trotted forward. One of the Beni Sakhr 
came down. He also was unhurt. Then we 
found one of Ali’s servants standing by 
his halted camel. Ali hissed him on, and 
when the fellow mumbled an excuse cut 
him savagely across the head with his 
cane. The terrified camel plunged forward, 
and the slave, snatching at the hinder 
girth, was able to swing himself into the 
saddle. Ali pursued him with a rain of 
blows. Mustafa, my man, an inexperienced 
rider, fell off twice. 

The rain stopped and we went faster. 
Downhill now. Suddenly Mifleh rising in 
his saddle slashed at the air overhead. A 
sharp metallic contact from the night 
showed we were under the telegraph line to 
Mezerib. Then the gray horizon before us 
went more distant. We seemed to be riding 
on the camber of an arc of land, with a 
growing darkness at each side and in front. 

There came to our ears a faint sighing, 
like wind among trees very far away, but 
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continuous and slowly increasing. This 
must be from the great waterfall below 
Tel el Shehab, and we pressed forward con- 
fidently. A few minutes later Mifleh pulled 
up his camel and beat her neck very gently 
till she sank slowly on her knees. He threw 
himself off, while we reined up beside him 
on this grassy platform by a tumbled cairn. 
Before us from a lip of blackness rose very 
loudly the rushing of the river which had 
been long dinning in our ears. It was the 
edge of the Yarmuk gorge, and the bridge 
lay just under us to the right. 

I served out the explosives to the fifteen 
porters, and we started. The Beni Sakhr 
under Adhub sank into the dark slopes 


‘before us to scout the way. The rain storm 


had made the steep hill treacherous, and 
only by driving our bare toes sharply into 
the soil could we keep a sure foot-hold. 

Two or three men fell heavily. At last 
below our feet we saw something blacker 
in the precipitous blackness of the valley, 
and at its other end a speck of flickering 
light. It was the bridge, seen from this 
height in plan, with a guard tent pitched 
under the shadowy village-crested wall of 
the opposite bank. Everything was quiet 
except the river; everything was motion- 
less except the dancing flame outside the 
tent. 

Wood, who was only to come down if I 
were hit, got the Indians ready to spray 
the guard tent if affairs became general; 
while Ali, Fahad, Mifleh, and the rest of 
us, with Beni Sakhr and explosive porters, 
crept on till we found the old construction 
path to the near abutment. We stole along 
this in single file, our brown cloaks and 
soiled clothes blending perfectly with the 
limestone above us, and the depths below, 
until we reached the metals just before 
they curved to the bridge. There the crowd 
halted and I crawled on with Fahad. 

We reached the naked abutment, and 
drew ourselves forward on our faces in the 
shadow of its rails till we could nearly 
touch the gray skeleton of underhung gird- 
ers, and see the single sentry leaning 
against the other abutment sixty yards 
across the gulf. I crept away to bring the 
gelatine bearers. Before I reached them 
there was the loud clatter of a dropped 
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rifle, and a scrambling fall from up the 
bank. 

The sentry started and stared up at the 
noise. He saw, high up, in the zone of light 
with which the rising moon slowly made 
beautiful the gorge, the machine-gunners 
climbing down to a new position in the 
receding shadow. He challenged loudly, 
then liffed his rifle and fired, while yelling 


There we met the disgusted Wood and 
the Indians, and told them it was all over. 
We hastened back to the cairn, where the 
Sirhan were scrambling on their camels. 
We copied them as soon as might be, and 
trotted off while the Turks were yet rat- 
tling away in the bottom of the valley. 
Turra, the nearest village, heard the 
clamor and joined in. Other villages 




















BRITISH SUPPLY BOATS AT AKABA 
General Allenby, after hearing the details of Lawrence’s plan, commenced sending all kinds of supplies 
to Feisal’s Arab army which maintained its base at Akaba. It required fifty tons a day, not counting the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling used to pay the wages of all “ Arabs and camels.” 


the guard out. Instantly all was complete 
confusion. 

The guard rushed into trenches, and 
opened fire at our flashes. The Indians, 
caught moving, could not get their Vickers 
in action to riddle the tent before it was 
empty. Firing became general. The volleys 
of the Turkish rifles echoing in the narrow 
place were doubled by the impact of their 
bullets against the rocks behind our party. 
The Sirhan porters had learned from my 
bodyguard that gelatine would go off if 
hit. So when shots spattered about them 
they dumped the sacks over the edge and 
fled. It was hopeless to think of recovering 
them, with such hell let loose, so we scam- 
pered, without accident, up the hill path 
through the Turkish fire, breathlessly to 
the top. 


awoke, and lights began to sparkle every- 
where across the plain. 

Our rush overran a party of peasants re- 
turning from Derah. The Sirhan, sore at 
the part they had played (or at what I 
said in the heat of running away) were 
looking for trouble, and robbed them bare. 
The victims dashed off through the moon- 
light with thefr women, raising the ear- 
piercing Arab call for help. Remthe heard 
them. Its massed shrieks alarmed every 
sleeper in the neighborhood. Their mount- 
ed men turned out to charge our flank, 
while settlements for miles about manned 
their roofs and fired volleys. 

The ground was still muddy, and the 
ploughed strips more laborious than ever; 
but behind us was the riot, spurring us and 
our camels to exertion, like a pack hunting 
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us into the refuge of the hills. At length 
we entered these, and cut through by a 
better road toward peace. The day broke 
just as we rode down to the railway; and 
Wood, Ali, and the chiefs, now in front 
to test the passage, were amused by cutting 
the telegraph in many places while the 
procession marched over. We had crossed 
the line the night before to blow up the 
bridge at Tel el Shehab, and so cut Pales- 
tine off from Damascus, and we were act- 
ually cutting the telegraph to Medina 
after all our pains and risks. Allenby’s 
guns, still shaking the air away there on 
our right, were bitter recorders of the 
failure we had been. 


Two days later, after replenishing his wa- 
ter supply, Lawrence led his sixty remaining 
men back to the railway to blow up a train. 


In the dusk we walked down to lay the 
mine. A culvert seemed the fittest place. 
While we stood by it there came a rum- 
bling, and through the gathering darkness 
and mist a train suddenly appeared round 
the northern curve, only two hundred 
yards away. We scurried under the long 
arch and heard it roll overhead. This was 
annoying; but when the course was clear 
again, we fell to burying the charge. The 
evening was bitterly cold, with drifts of 
rain blowing down the valley. 

The arch was solid masonry, of some 
thirteen feet span, and stood over a shingle 
waterbed which took its rise on our hilltop. 
The winter rains had cut this into a chan- 
nel four feet deep, narrow and winding, 
which served us as an admirable approach 
till within three hundred yards of the line. 
There the gully widened out and ran 
straight toward the culvert, open to the 
sight of any one upon the rails. 

We hid the explosive carefully on the 
crown of the arch, deeper than usual, be- 
neath a tie, so that the patrols would not 
feel its jelly softness under their feet. The 
wires were taken down the bank into the 
shingle bed of the watercourse, where con- 
cealment was quick, and up it as far as 
they would reach. Unfortunately, this was 
only sixty yards; however, the ends hap- 
pened to coincide with a little bush about 
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ten inches high, on the edge of the water- 
course, and we buried them beside this 
very convenient mark. It was impossible 
to leave them joined up to the exploder in 
the proper way since the spot was evident 
to the permanent-way patrols as they 
made their rounds. 

Owing to the mud the job took longer 
than usual, and it was very nearly dawn 
before we finished. Wet and dismal, I 
waited under the draughty arch till day 
broke, and then I went over the whole 
area of disturbance, spending another half- 
hour effacing its every mark, scattering 
leaves and dead grass over it, and watering 
down the broken mud from a shallow rain- 
pool near. Then they waved to me that 
the first patrol was coming, and I went up 
to join the others. 

Before I reached them they came tearing 
down into their prearranged places, lining 
the watercourse and spurs each side. A 
train was coming from the north. Hamud, 
Feisal’s slave, had the exploder; but before 
he reached me, a short train of closed box 
cars rushed by. This second failure sad- 
dened us further, and Ali began to say 
that nothing would come right this trip. 
Such a statement held risk as prelude to 
the discovery of an evil eye present; so, 
to divert attention, I suggested new watch- 
ing posts be sent far out, one to the ruins 
on the north, one to the great cairn on the 
southern crest. 


Enjoying Rain 
Without Breakfast 


The rest, having no breakfast, were to 
pretend not to be hungry. They all en- 
joyed doing this, and for a while we sat 
cheerfully in the rain, huddling against 
one another for warmth behind a breast- 
work of our steaming camels. We had 
nothing to eat, nothing to do, and no- 
where to sit except on wet rock, wet grass, 
or mud. However, this persistent weather 
kept reminding me that it would delay 
Allenby’s advance on Jerusalem, and rob 
him of his great possibility. So large a mis- 
fortune to our lion was a half-encourage- 
ment for the mice. We would be partners 
into next year. 














In the best circumstances, waiting for 
action was hard. To-day it was beastly. 
Even enemy patrols stumbled along with- 
out care, perfunctorily, against the rain. 
At last, near noon in a snatch of fine 
weather, the watchmen on the south peak 
flagged their cloaks wildly in signal of a 
train. They sent down to say it was coming 
very slowly and was an enormously long 
train. Our appe- 
tites stiffened. 
The longer it was 
the more would 
be the loot. Then 
came word that 
it had stopped. 

It moved again. 
Finally, near 1 
o’clock, I heard 
it panting. I 
crouched behind 
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my bush, while it crawled slowly into view 
past the south cutting, and along the bank 
above my head toward the culvert. The 
first ten trucks were open trucks, crowded 
with troops. However, once again it was 
too late to choose, so when the engine was 
squarely over the mine I pushed down the 
handle of the exploder. Nothing happened. 
I sawed it up and down four times. 

Still nothing happened; and I realized 
that it had got out of order, and that I 
was kneeling on a naked bank, with a 
Turkish troop train crawling past fifty 
yards away. The bush, which had seemed 
a foot high, shrank smaller than a fig-leaf; 
and I felt myself the most distinct object 
in the countryside. Behind me was an 
open valley for two hundred yards to the 
cover where my Arabs were waiting and 
wondering what I was at. It was impossible 
to make a bolt for it, or the Turks would 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE LAST CRUSADE 


General Allenby’s triumphant entry through Jaffa Gate into Jerusalem was the most dramatic incident 
of his whole campaign. In recognition of Lawrence’s heroic services this “big-hearted man,” the 
Commander-in-Chief, appointed the young leader his staff officer for the day; so Lawrence, too, entered 
Jerusalem as one of the modern Crusaders. 
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step off the train and finish us. So there I 
sat, counting for sheer life, while eighteen 
open trucks, three box cars, and three 
officers’ coaches dragged by. 

We returned to our vigil by the wires, 
but nothing happened, and evening drew 
down with more squalls and beastliness; 
everybody full of grumbles. There was no 
train; it was too wet to light a cooking 
fire; our only potential food was camel. 
Raw meat did not tempt any one that 
night; and so our beasts survived to the 
morrow. Ali lay down on his belly, which 
position lessened the hunger-ache, trying 
to sleep off his fever. I went downhill to 
connect the exploder, and afterwards 
spent the night there alone by the singing 
telegraph wires, hardly wishing to sleep, 
so painful was the cold. Nothing came all 
the long hours, and dawn, which broke 
wet, looked even uglier than usual. 

I climbed up to the main body while the 
early patrol searched the railway. Then the 
day cleared a little. We shaved down some 
blasting gelatine, and with its hot flame 
got a fire going, while the Sukhur hurriedly 
killed a mangy camel, the best spared of 
our riding beasts, and began with en- 
trenching tools to hack it into handy joints. 


Racing for the Train— 
To Blow It Up! 


At that moment the watchmen on the 
north cried a train. We left the fire and 
made a breathless race of the six hundred 
yards downhill to our old position. Round 
the bend, whistling its loudest, came the 
train, a splendid two-engined thing of 
twelve passenger coaches, traveling at top 
speed on the favoring grade. I touched off 
under the first driving wheel of the first 
locomotive, and the explosion was terrific. 

The ground spouted blackly into my 
face and I was sent spinning helplessly. 
Recovering myself, I hobbled toward the 
upper valley, whence the Arabs were now 
shooting fast into the crowded coaches. 
When the enemy began to return our fire 
I found myself much between the two. 
The train was badly derailed, with the 
listing coaches butted end to end at all 
angles, zigzagged along the track. One of 
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them was a saloon, decorated with flags. 
In it had been Mehmed Jemal Pasha, com- 
manding the Eighth Army Corps, hurrying 
down to defend Jerusalem against Allenby. 

We could see that our chances of carry- 
ing the wreck were slight. There had been 
some four hundred men on board, and the 
survivors, now recovered from the shock, 
were under shelter and shooting hard at 
us. Seeing us so quiet the Turks began to 
advance up the slope. We let them come 
halfway, and then poured in volleys which 
killed some twenty and drove the others 
back. The ground about the train was 
strewn with dead, and the broken coaches 
had been crowded; but they were fighting 
under the eye of their corps commander, 
and undaunted began to work around the 
spurs to outflank us. 

We were now only about forty left, and 
obviously could do no good against them. 
So we ran in batches up the little stream 
bed, to the hilltop. Each man there jumped 
on the nearest camel, and made away at 
full speed eastward into the desert, for an 
hour. Then in safety we sorted our animals. 
The excellent Rahail, despite the ruling 
excitement, had brought off with him, tied 
to his saddle girth, a huge haunch of the 
camel slaughtered just as the train arrived. 
He gave us the motive for a proper halt, 
five miles further on in Wadi Dhuleil, 
where was a barren fig-tree. I bought an- 
other mangy camel for extra meat, paid 
rewards, compensated the relatives of the 
killed, and gave prize-money for the sixty 
or seventy rifles we had taken. It was 
small booty but not to be despised. Next 
day we moved into Azrak, having a great 
welcome, and boasting—God forgive us- 
that we were victors. 

The weather was now dreadful, with 
sleet and snow and storms continually; it 
was obvious that at Azrak there would be 
nothing but teaching and preaching in the 
next months. For this I was not eager. I 
had done my share of proselytizing, con- 
verting as best I could; conscious all the 
time of my strangeness, and of the incon- 
gruity of an alien’s advocating national 
liberty. The war for me held a struggle to 
side-track thought, to get into the people’s 
attitude of accepting the revolt naturall) 
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A SERIES OF CULVERTS WRECKED BY LAWRENCE 


Rear car seats on the Turkish railway sold at a premium as a result 
of Lawrence’s “tulip planting” activities. 


and trustingly. I had to persuade myself 
that the British Government could really 
keep the spirit of its promises. 

Especially was this difficult when I was 
tired and ill, when the delirious activity 
of my brain tore to shreds my patience. 
And then, after the blunt Bedouins, who 
would thrust in, hailing me “ Ya Auruns,” 
and put their need without compliments, 
these smooth townspeople were madden- 
ing as they crawled for the favor of an 
audience with their prince and bey and 


lord and deliverer. So I flung myself 
away from them in a rage, determined to 
go south and see if anything active could 
be done in the cold weather about the 
Dead Sea, which the enemy held as a 
trench dividing us from Palestine. 


Lawrence transferred his remaining funds 
to Sherif Ali, the two exchanged half their 
clothing as token of affection; and Lawrence, 
ill with fever, set out with one companion 
on a three days’ camel ride, traveling both 





THE MUDOWWARA EXPLOSION 


A terrific roar and from out the spouting column of black dust and smoke sounded metallic clangings of 
tipped steel; while one entire wheel of a locomotive sailed musically overhead to fall heavily in the desert 


behind the Arabs. 
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BEDOUIN CAMP IN TURKISH TRENCHES 
Lawrence taught his men not to destroy the enemy works, but wherever possible to preserve them and 
use them as a future defensive means. 


night and day, to Akaba. There he found an 
order from General Allenby to come at once 
to his headquarters near Gaza, and Lawrence 
made the trip in an army airplane. 


Allenby was so full of victories that my 
short statement that we had failed to carry 
Yarmuk bridge was sufficient, and the 
miserable details of failure could remain 
concealed. While I was still with him 
word came that Jerusalem had fallen; and 
Allenby made ready to enter in the official 
manner which the catholic imagination of 
Mark Sykes had devised. He was good 
enough, although I had done nothing for 
the success, to let Clayton take me along 
as staff officer for the day. The per- 
sonal staff tricked me out in their spare 
clothes till I looked like a major in the 
British Army. Dalmeny lent me red tabs, 
Evans his brass hat; so that I had the 
gauds of my appointment in the ceremony 
of the Jaffa Gate, which for me was the 
supreme moment of the war. 

It was the moment to ask Allenby what 
he would do next. He thought he was im- 
mobilized till the middle of February, 


when he would push down to Jericho. 
Much enemy food was being lightered up 
the Dead Sea, and he asked me to note this 
traffic as a second objective if the effort to 
Tafileh prevailed. I, hoping to improve 
this, replied that, should the Turks be con- 
tinually shaken, we might join him at the 
north end of the Dead Sea. If he could put 
Feisal’s fifty tons a day of supplies, stores, 
and ammunition into Jericho, we would 
abandon Akaba and transfer our head- 
quarters to Jordan Valley. This idea com- 
mended itself to Allenby and Dawnay. 
Accordingly, we agreed. The Arabs were to 
reach the Dead Sea as soon as possible; to 
stop the transport of food up it to Jericho 
before the middle of February; and to ar- 
rive at the Jordan before the end of March. 

On my return to Akaba domestic affairs 
engaged the remaining free days. My part 
mostly concerned the bodyguard which | 
had formed for my private protection, as 
rumor gradually magnified my importance. 
The Turks at first had been curious, after- 
ward annoyed, to the point of ascribing 
to the English the direction and motive 
force of the Arab Revolt, much as we used 
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to flatter ourselves by attributing the 
Turkish efficiency to German influence. 

However, the Turks said it often enough 
to make it an article of faith, and began to 
offer a reward of £100 for a British officer 
alive or dead. As time went on they not 
only increased the figure, but made a 
special bid for me. After the capture of 
Akaba the price became respectable; while 
after we blew up Jemal Pasha they put 
Ali and me at the head of their list—worth 
£20,000 alive or £10,000 dead. 

I began to increase my people to a troop, 
adding such lawless men as I found, fel- 
lows whose dash had got them into trouble 
elsewhere. I needed hard riders and hard 
livers; men proud of themselves, and with- 
out family. By good fortune three or four 
of this sort joined me at the first, setting a 
tone and standard. One afternoon a young 
man entered my tent. To my question he 
replied that his name was Abdulla, sur- 
named Nahabi, or the Robber; the nick- 
name, he said, was an inheritance from his 
respected father. 

He was the most experienced Ageyli, 
having served every Arabian prince and 
having been dimissed each employment, 
after stripes and prison, for offenses of too 
great individuality. The mutiny at Wegh 
had turned Ibn Dakhil into an ambassa- 
dor, and Abdulla, then his orderly, missed 
the comradeship of the ranks; so Ibn Dak- 
hil had given him a written character to 
enter my service. Accordingly, I engaged 
him instantly. 

In my service only once did he taste 
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cells. That was at Allenby’s headquarters, 
when a despairing provost-marshal rang 
up to say that a wild man, with weapons, 
found sitting on the Commander-in-Chief’s 
doorstep, had been led without riot to the 
guard room, where he was eating oranges 
as though for a wager, and proclaiming 
himself my son, one of Feisal’s dogs. He 
examined the applicants for my service, 
and thanks to him and to the Zaagi, my 
other commander, a wonderful gang of ex- 
perts grew about me. The British at Akaba 
called them cutthroats. but they cut throats 
only to my order. 

A good half (nearly fifty of the ninety) 
were Ageyl, the nervous, limber Nejdi vil- 
lagers who made the color and the parade 
in Feisal’s army, and whose care for their 
riding camels was such a feature of their 
service. They would travel day and night 
at my whim, and made it a point of honor 
never to mention fatigue. In half an hour 
they would make ready for a ride of six 
weeks, that being the limit for which food 
could be carried on the saddle bow. They 
fought like devils, when I wanted, and 
sometimes when I did not, especially with 
Turks or outsiders. My men were blood- 
enem‘es of thirty tribes, and only for my 
hand over them would have murdered in 
the ranks each day. Their feuds prevented 
them combining against me; while their 
unlikeness gave me sponsors and spies 
wherever I went or sent, between Akaba 
and Damascus, between Beersheba and 


Bagdad. In my service nearly sixty of them 
died. 
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Lawrence as the Wild General of a Wilder Army 


The third installment of Lawrence’s gripping story in the next number of the 
Wortp’s Work will recount some of the most heroic adventures of the war— 
his winter campaign in the frozen wilderness south of the Dead Sea. There he 
fights a decisive battle which forces the Turks into the shelter of their forts. He 
makes a dash over many miles of snow-clad mountains, in weather which he alone 
is able to withstand, and procures the financial means to feed his army. Meanwhile, 
he continues his thrilling career as a wrecker of trains and bridges, and Turkish- 
German hopes, until he sweeps the enemy northward into Syria and there com- 
mences the final campaign that breaks up the Ottoman Empire. Lawrence’s 
narrative becomes more exciting in each ensuing phase of his war, with one 
astounding climax after another, all of which he describes in his own words. 
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STEEL FINGERS have the touch that 
works magic. Everybody remembers how, 
twenty years ago, mighty fingers of that 
metal were laid on some 13,000 acres of 
lonely dune and swamp land at the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, inhabited till 
then chiefly by gulls and flying sand, and 
how that spot magically became a popu- 
lous city: Gary, the home of steel. Those 
same fingers touched Birmingham even 
earlier, and there, too, magic has been 
wrought. It is with reason that visitors ar- 
riving in the Alabama city to-day are wel- 
comed in letters of fire by the legend, “The 
Magic City of the South.” 

Beyond their common denominator, 
steel, Birmingham and Gary have little 
enough in common. Gary can be explained 
by steel, and by steel alone. It is simply a 
spot on the map where certain lines con- 
verge. There are raw material lines, for 
example, from the ore fields around Du- 
luth, from West Virginia coal fields, and 
from the Michigan limestone belt; and 
lines of distribution are automatically laid 
down—Chicago is near at hand, with rail- 
roads radiating to every part of the United 
States. 

These facts alone, grasped by men of 
vision and energy, were enough to create 
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Gary, and to-day they explain it suffi- 
ciently. Birmingham, on the other hand, 
can be fully explained only in terms of the 
South as a whole, and of the South viewed 
(as it should be) as the present industrial 
frontier of these New United States. Bir- 
mingham has steel, or at least the materials 
from which steel is made, in almost inex- 
haustible quantities. She also has much 
else. With her varied gifts she is in fact one 
of the most interesting cities in the coun- 
try to-day, a city of tremendous promise as 
well as of extraordinary achievement. In 
the fascinating bag of tricks out of which 
she was drawn, full-fledged and lusty, half 
a century ago, are four chief “properties”’: 
grinning Sam, a handful of vari-colored 
pebbles, a great gray serpent, and a green 
ribbon. 

Grinning Sam is labor. White and black, 
he constitutes what one of the shrewdest 
business economists of the South, George 
Gordon Crawford, terms “the greatest, 
best, and cheapest labor market in the 
United States.” 

The handful of pebbles is, of course, the 
profusion of minerals—iron ore, coal, lime- 
stone, graphite, bauxite, marble, and many 
others—tumbled lavishly into the friendly 
earth. 
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The great gray serpent is power, hydro- 
electric power, captured from the numer- 
ous streams that drop rapidly out of the 
hills, cheaply made, and carried far and 
near on transmission lines that tie into one 
of the superb superpower systems of the 
nation. 

The green ribbon is transportation: by 
rail (for Birmingham is entered by more 
railroads than any other city of the South), 
and by a splendid, cheap river highway to 
the sea. 

These, with lesser advantages accom- 
panying them, are tools with which dreams 
may be wrought into realities. In her span 
of life, Birmingham has witnessed the birth 
and realization of many a fruitful dream. 

Like. Gary, Birmingham rose as if by 
magic on a lonely spot. ‘Her history re- 
sembles the annals of the poor, being short 
and simple. In 1870, no such place was 
shown on the map; instead, an unnamed 
cotton field filled the valley between hills. 
Then came the building of two railroads, 
the South & Northand the Alabama & Chat- 
tanooga, since absorbed by the Southern 


and the Louisville & Nashville systems. 
These lines crossed at a point in the cotton 
field. 

Certain shrewd railroad officials saw the 
advantages of this site for a future city. 
Already the natural wealth of the region 
was partially understood. These officials 
therefore formed a company, bought up 
land, planned a town, and precipitated a 
boom: the sort of boom that, because of 
inflated prices, can result in nine parts 
desolation and one part growth. Birming- 
ham in those days suffered her share, and 
more, of desolation. Lots marked off be- 
tween the rows of cotton sold for ridicu- 
lously high prices, and in due time the col- 
lapse came; in fact, some of those lots are 
worth scarcely as much to-day as they 
were sold for then. 

But the boom, in all likelihood, was 
fortuitious after all. Failing to kill, it cured. 
Say “boom” to Birmingham citizens to- 
day, and you are quite likely to elicit the 
reply, in the language of their favorite 
home-grown author, Octavus Roy Cohen: 
*Anythin’ else but!” 
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CEMENT IS A LEADER AMONG BIRMINGHAM’S EXPORTS 


No other city, says the author, expresses so significantly the potentialities in the economic striving of 


the South to-day. 
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After this early boom madness, Birming- 
ham dug down to the facts about values, 
and has coveted notching but healthy, 
steady, level-headed growth ever since. 
Yet even so, the city’s census statistics 
are a minor miracle in themselves. This is 
the record: 


Ct  & 2 & se Be we & ° 
1880 3,086 
1890 26,198 
1900 38,415 
IQIO 132,685 
1920 178,806 


1925 (estimated) 237,603 
In the decade from 1900 to 1910, Birming- 
ham was the fastest-growing city in the 
United States, for cities of equal or larger 
size. It was one of the nine fastest-growing 
cities of equal or larger size, in the 1910-20 
decade. 

No other city in the South has grown 
at an equal rate. 

No other city of equal size in this coun- 
try is so young. 

Finally, no other city expresses so signi- 
ficantly the potentialities in the economic 
striving of the South to-day. 

To appreciate Birmingham, it is neces- 
sary to understand the South. It is neces- 
sary to remember how, crushed by the 
Civil War, young men left that section by 
the thousands—how, lacking both the 
flower of her manhood and capital, the in- 
dustrial era inaugurated by the steam en- 
gine very largely passed her by—and how, 
resurgent, and hopeful of regaining in full 
her old proud place in the Union, she has 
become of late in a true sense America’s 
industrial frontier. Her economic situation 
to-day is summed up vividly in a few 
figures: 

The South has about 32 per cent. of the 
population of the entire country; about 32 
per cent. of the products of mines and quar- 
ries; and about 33 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s agricultural products. But, in 1922 
she had only 22.2 per cent. of the country’s 
wealth; and the value of her manufactured 
products was only 13.2 per cent. of that 
of the country as a whole. 

That is the economic picture. The South, 
her people feel, is agriculturally top-heavy, 
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buys finished products too largely from the 
outside, and has allowed too large a pro- 
portion of the national wealth, as created 
by manufacturing, to slip into other hands 
unnecessarily. They believe the balance 
can be restored, and when it is restored, 
the country as a whole will share in the 
benefits. Hence the new emphasis on 
manufacturing in the South, and the signi- 
ficance of Birmingham as the South’s 
greatest manufacturing center. 

Steel, to return to that, is the starting 
point in Birmingham. The city occupies a 
strategic position with respect to its pro- 
duction and marketing, and the impor- 
tance of this position is likely to grow in- 
stead of diminish as other great ore fields 
of the country are reduced or exhausted. 
Birmingham is one of the very few places 
in the world where ore, coal, and fluxing 
material for making iron are to be found 
virtually within a stone’s throw of one an- 
other. 

In addition to this, the quantities in 
evidence seem to make Birmingham one of 
the great logical points of iron and steel 
manufacture for a long time to come. Fig- 
ures prepared by state authorities of Min- 
nesota and Michigan, the great iron ore 
states, which together furnish more than 
80 per cent. of all the iron ore annually pro- 
duced at present in the United States, in- 
dicate in 1925 an estimated reserved ton- 
nage of approximately 1,500,000,000 tons 
in the Lake Superior region. Annual ship- 
ments from that region have averaged 
approximately 53,000,000 tons for the last 
ten years, including the high year 1916, 
with its great total of 66,672,359 tons, and 
the low year 1921, with only 22,798,578 
tons. 

This ore goes mostly to Gary, Pitts- 
burgh, and the steel-making cities centered 
around the eastern end of Lake Erie. As- 
suming that the present rate of shipment 
continues, the visible supplies of Lake 
Superior ore must be exhausted in some- 
thing less than thirty years. Within that 
time, Gary’s blast furnaces conceivably 
may smelt their last ore. 

The next great iron ore producing area 
within the United States is the Birming- 
ham district. The reserves here are esti- 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
“THE MAGIC CITY OF THE SOUTH” 


The heart of one of America’s fastest growing 
cities, 20th Street, looking south, in Birming- 
ham. The headquarters of the Alabama Power 
Company (right) ranks among the world’s finest 
buildings devoted to public utility enterprises. 







mated by the Geological Survey to be near, 
or in excess of, 2,000,000,000 tons. The 
average annual rate of production for the 
four years from 1922 to 1925 has been 
about 6,000,000 tons, a rate of use that 
would make the present ore bodies last for 
more than three hundred years. Iron and 
steel producers of the district calculate 
that there are ample supplies for at least a 
hundred and fifty years, and probably 
more, 

The Lake Superior ore, to be sure, has 
some obvious advantages. It is easy to get 
at; in many places, Minnesota mining is 
merely a steam-shovel job. Furthermore, 
most of the Lake Superior ore is higher- 
grade, containing from 18 to 20 per cent. 
more iron than does the red hematite of 
the Birmingham district. The follow- 
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ing are sample ore analyses from the two 
regions: 


RED MOUN- MESABI 

TAIN (BIR- RANGE (LAKE 

MINGHAM) SUPERIOR) 
Iron . 35.28. 54.87 
Silica 10.38. 8.12 
Alumina . WEP » % s 
Manganese . . SO. . « 8 .40 
Lime. . 19.35. 
Phosphorus. . .30. 039 
Water... At 9.03 


The Birmingham district, in turn, has 
peculiar advantages, aside from its huge 
reserves. For example, limestone used for 
fluxing in blast furnaces is found in close 
proximity to the ore; indeed, often there is 
so much limestone in the ore that it is self- 
fluxing. Besides this, there are enormous 
coal fields closely adjacent to the ore, 
available for making the coke required in 
the blast furnaces. Coke and the by-prod- 
ucts of coke ovens have, in fact, become 
enormous industries in themselves here, 
and the Birmingham district is said to 
have the largest by-product gas supply in 
the country. 

Birmingham as a steel city, therefore, 
has all the blast furnace materials at her 
side door; whereas Gary, for example, must 
bring them in by long rail or vessel hauls 
from various points of the compass. 

In recent years there have been radical 
changes within the iron and steel industry 
in Birmingham. Formerly, the ore for the 
most part was converted simply into pig 
iron and sold in that form, and Birming- 
ham consequently became one of the larg- 
est pig iron markets in the country. But, 
because of the lack of local industries re- 
quiring pig iron, Birmingham producers 
then were necessitous sellers, and Birming- 
ham pig iron was the cheapest in the 
country. As one result, the city attracted 
cast-iron-pipe foundries, and to-day the 
city is the leading pipe-producing center of 
the country. 

The situation with respect to pig iron 
has been changed, however, for equipment 
has been added to convert much of the pig 
iron locally into steel and steel products. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron, & Railroad 
Company, for example, a subsidiary of the 
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United States Steel Corporation, and the 
largest single producer in this field, fabri- 
cates steel rails, blooms, slabs, billets, steel 
plates, bars, angles, bolts, structural ma- 
terial, nails, and other products. Approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 tons of pig iron are made 
annually in the district, and of this amount 
nearly half is converted into steel by the 
various producers. 

In the export field, Birmingham steel— 
and other Birmingham products as well— 
occupies a position of considerable ad- 
vantage, due to the fact that the city has a 
water outlet to the sea. Some years ago a 
400-mile arm was flung outward, and the 
fist splashed in the Gulf of Mexico; the sea 
came to Birmingham. 

This is immensely significant. These 
New United States of ours, in the year 
1927, are sea-hungry as never before in 
their history. James J. Hill, genius of shin- 
ing steel rails, laughed in advance at the 
Panama Canal. He is said to have waved a 
hand toward a map of the Northwest, 
where his railroads already were creating 
new empires, and boasted: 

“T’l1 make water lilies grow in their 
canal!” 

But times change and prophesies become 
invalid. To-day, in spite of shorter dis- 
tances by the shining rails, New York’s ton 
of freight is many cents nearer to San 
Francisco than Chicago’s is—because of the 
Panama Canal. To-day, the wheat farmer 
of Kansas is in effect moving farther and 
farther from Liverpool, while his brother 
below the Equator in the Argentine is 
moving nearer and nearer to that great 
market—for the latter has the sea at his 
door. Competition is increasingly a striv- 
ing for advantageous freight rates. Hauling 
by water is, and nearly always has been, 
cheaper than hauling by rail. And to-day 
the great central part of our nation, almost 
from the Alleghanies to the Rockies, is ut- 
tering a vast, throaty cry for the sea. 
Chicago would be a seaport; Kansas City 
too. St. Louis is one already. St. Paul and 
Minneapolis will soon be the same. And 
already Birmingham, though far inland, 
has one sturdy foot planted in the sea. 

Alabama is fortunate: she ranks first 
among the states in the length of her navi- 
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THE STEEL MILLS 


gable waterways, with a total of more than 
eight hundred miles in developed river 
highways, and additional mileage is being 
created at intervals by the construction of 
dams which also serve power purposes. 
The most important waterway is the 
Black Warrior-Tombigbeesystem, through 
which Birmingham becomes in effect a 
seaport. 

The Black Warrior River does not run 
through Birmingham, but about eighteen 
miles to the west, and the port where goods 
are put on the river barges is known as 
Birmingport. The distance by boat from 
Birmingport to Mobile, the seaport, is 419 
miles. By locks and dams, a minimum 
channel depth of eight feet is maintained 
in the Black Warrior River at all seasons. 

Birmingport is connected with Birming- 
ham by the Ensley Southern Railroad, a 
short line which connects with all railroads 
in Birmingham. This line has just been 
purchased by the government to become 
part of the Warrior-Mississippi Service, 
and this has the effect, so far as freight 
rates are concerned, of shifting the channel 
of the Black Warrior River right through 
the heart of Birmingham. 

Mobile, where Birmingham freight 











m» Photographs from Ewing Galloway 
~ “GRINNING SAM” 


reaches the sea, is one of the highly favored 
Gulf ports. Among other advantages, it is a 
land-locked, fresh-water harbor, affording 
protection from storms and barnacles. Fur- 
thermore, because of the Black Warrior 
River, Birmingham’s coal is delivered ex- 
tremely cheaply to the dockside, and for 
that reason Mobile is said to be the cheap- 
est coaling seaport in the world. Above all, 
the State of Alabama is at work at present 
on enormous harbor improvements. These 
works, under the direction of General Wil- 
liam L. Sibert, who constructed the Gatun 
Locks and Dam on the Panama Canal, will 
cost approximately $10,000,000, and take 
into consideration every aspect of transfer- 
ring freight from rail to vessel. Studies 
apparently show that when the work is 
finished, a vessel can be unloaded at Mo- 
bile for several thousand dollars less than, 
say, at New Orleans. 

Incidentally, Mobile is the nearest port 
on the Gulf by rail from many of the most 
important interior cities, including Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Memphis, and many more. The 
government-operated barge line on the 
Warrior, equipped with between thirty 
and forty steel barges of varying sizes, 
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handled 231,464 tons of freight during 
1925. The rates are 80 per cent. (or a very 
little more) of the all-rail rates, and enor- 
mous savings in the aggregate are effected 
annually by industries in the Birmingham 
district. 

An instance is a sulphuric acid plant. 
The raw sulphur used in this plant comes 
from the neighborhood of Houston, Texas, 
practically all the way by water, at a sav- 
ing of $3 per ton over the rail rate. The 
plant requires approximately 12,000 tons 
of sulphur rock per year, and the annual 
freight saving therefore is in the neighbor- 
hood of $36,000. 

Again, sugar is hauled on the barge line 
in large quantities for the use of an Atlanta 
concern, coming from New Orleans to 
Birmingport by water, and traveling 
thence to Atlanta by rail. The all-rail rate 
on sugar from New Orleans to Atlanta is 
393 cts. per 100 lbs. The barge-and-rail 
rate is 325 cts., a saving of 7 cts. per 100 
lbs. This concern uses an average of a car- 
load a day, on which, figuring 30 tons to 
the car, the saving amounts to $42; and 
for the year, it ranges well over $12,000. 

The advantages are reflected likewise in 
goods shipped for export. In the matter of 
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steel, largely because of this, Birmingham 
has taken an increasingly important part. 
One Birmingham producer alone, during a 
recent 10-year period, exported 1,659,257 
net tons of steel products. Any present 
estimate of the ultimate significance for 
Birmingham of her outlet to the sea might 
easily shoot far wide of the truth. How- 
ever, it must be remembered, and Birming- 
ham people are keenly aware of the fact, 
that the Gulf ports are nearer to the Pan- 
ama Canal, the Pacific Coast, and the 
Orient, than are any ports of the Eastern 
seaboard. 

The rivers that bring Birmingham to the 
sea, and the locks and dams that make 
navigation possible, also serve to furnish 
the Birmingham district unexcelled sup- 
plies of hydroelectric power. The possibili- 
ties of development in that direction, in- 
deed, are patently enormous, and trans- 
mission lines forming part of one of the 
great superpower systems of the country 
are already in operation. The abundance of 
coal, furthermore, makes it possible to have 
stand-by steam plants at points where coal 
can be transported from the mine to the 
boiler practically without charge. : 

The chief factor in Birmingham’s hydro- 
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MITCHELL DAM EMPLOYS MANY NEW ENGINEERING IDEAS 


The great rivers that bring Birmingham to-the sea also provide an abundance of cheap hydroelectric 
power, a prime factor in making Birmingham the South’s:chief manufacturing center. 
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TREE-CLAD BIRMINGHAM AS IT APPEARS FROM RED MOUNTAIN 


This youngest city for its size in America has an estimated population of 237,693 people, who, reading 
the signs of normal, healthy growth, are becoming a bit excited over the future. 


electric development, the Alabama Power 
Company, is a corporation with a capital 
investment of several hundred millions, the 
largest single industrial enterprise in the 
state. This company is the fifth largest 
producer of hydroelectric power in the 
United States, operates approximately 
4,500 miles of power lines, has a connected 
load of about 600,000 horsepower, em- 
ploys a construction force averaging 6,000 
men, and at present distributes not far 
from 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy yearly. 

The importance of power to Birming- 
ham is shown by the fact that the con- 
sumption of electric energy in five southern 
states has doubled three times in the last 
nine years; and forecasts of future power 
needs, on which construction plans are 
based, are as follows: 


KILOWATT-HOURS 


CONSUMPTION 
1926. ; ‘ : a < . ° T,950,000,000 
HOC]. 2 5 lw lw CUCU) )6C BOC OR COCO 
1928. . . « « ss « 6°8;600;000,000 
1929. . . | «© «© «© « 3,€60,000;000 
1930... « «© «© « « «© 35406)000,C00 
1935. ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘é . . 5,000,000,000 
1940. . « « 3 » «+ « 7,000,900,000 


Power is supplied so cheaply that some 
plants with coal mines at the back door 
find it cheaper to buy power than to make 
it. It is an interesting fact, not generally 
known, that the Alabama Power Company 
was the original owner of the Muscle 
Shoals power site on the Tennessee River, 
in northern Alabama, and had done con- 
siderable development work there, but 
sold the site to the Federal Government 
during the war for the sum of $1. Muscle 
Shoals power is available in the Birming- 
ham district. 

A significant and promising fact about 
Birmingham is the diversity of its indus- 
try. Steel predominates, but does not rule. 
The South has known the curse of single- 
crop agriculture and is striving hard to 
overcome that situation by diversified 
farming. Likewise, in industry, the benefits 
of diversification are being sought. The 
Chamber of Commerce and other agencies 
interested in encouraging new industries 
prefer the business, other things being 
equal, that comes to make a new kind of 
product. A late census of industries lists 
776 manufacturing plants and mining 
companies, producing a total of 1913 va- 
ried products, and including: 
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One of the largest cotton gin factories in the 
country. 

Many plants for the manufacture of mis- 
cellaneous machinery, iron castings, mining 
supplies, and so on. 

Kilns for firing paving brick, face brick, hol- 
low tile—in all, there are more than twenty 
different products made from clay and shale 
in the district. 

Several chemical manufacturing plants. 

Cotton seed products plants. 


There are many more. 

Now, what of the people? Has the 
coming of industry made life more or less 
liveable in the Birmingham district? 


Chickens and Men 
Live in Shacks 


If it is possible to judge fairly in a matter 
of this sort, where intangibles are all- 
important, the common advance in the 
welfare of the people would seem to be one 
of the greatest single results achieved. Life 
during the last forty or fifty years has 
been none too sweet for the majority of 
people in the South. The typical home, 
even to-day, in the hilly country of north- 
ern Alabama, is a rickety farmhouse built 
of unpainted slabs, perched somewhat pre- 
cariously on a slope halfway between the 
floor of a valley and the summit of a ridge. 
Pigs root in the dooryard; chickens unchal- 
lenged walk in and out through unscreened 
doors; beyond a picket fence are a patch of 
cotton, a patch of corn, a pasture for a 
mule and a cow, a kitchen garden—and 
that is about all. 

Such a shack may be the home of a 
family that could trace its ancestry to pre- 
Revolutionary days, if such things mat- 
tered. But the economic fact is that many 
of these families lead a poor existence, in a 
perennial fight against disease, the boll 
weevil, and occasional huge cotton crops 
that cut the bottom out of prices. For 
other crops, even when they can be raised 
satisfactorily, the local markets are often 
doubtful. 

As a result of such conditions, an in- 
creasing number of people have been glad 
to turn from agriculture to industry, flock- 
ing to the small towns and local establish- 
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ments made possible by power, or to the 
larger cities where comforts and opportuni- 
ties unguessed before, make for sweeter 
and richer living, and for a brighter out- 
look for the young. 

Some of the industrial villages about 
Birmingham are significant schools in im- 
proved living conditions. And Birmingham 
itself, being so young, has succeeded in 
avoiding many of the mistakes of older 
communities that make for unpleasant 
living conditions. The streets here are 
nobly wide, there is no such thing as a 
“tenement horror,” homes in comely sur- 
roundings are available for all classes and 
purses, and on “the Mountain” and be- 
yond is a truly beautiful residential sec- 
tion. 

These facts, economic and social, com- 
bine to make the supply of labor for 
Birmingham’s industries large and, it is 
claimed, high!y efficient; and at the same 
time, cheap. Logical reasons are assigned 
for the cheapness: wages can be somewhat 
less than in the North, without impairing 
living standards, because living costs are 
less. The climate the year round is equable; 
even in the coldest months, the mean 
temperature is 46°. Therefore, the average 
person does not need to spend so much for 
heavy clothing, for fuel, for building costs, 
or for rent. 

The population of the state as a whole, 
according to the 1920 Census, was approx- 
imately 61.6 per cent. white and 38.4 per 
cent. colored. There is a very slight sprink- 
ling of foreign-born. The Negro as an in- 
dustrial worker receives high praise in 
Birmingham. He is, as a rule, improvident, 
and more attention must be given to his 
personal affairs than is commonly true of 
white workers; but he is otherwise a fine 
and faithful worker. 


Alabama Rewards 
Men of Ability 


In Birmingham’s men, indeed—the 
kind she has, and the kind she is able to 
attract—her industrial leaders read the 
city’s future. It is freely admitted that 
there is a present dearth of executives— 
more big jobs than big men to fill them. To 
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PASSING LOCK I7 EN ROUTE FROM BIRMINGPORT TO MOBILE 


Although 419 miles from the coast, through the Black Warrior-Tombigbee waterways system, Birming- 
ham becomes, in effect, a seaport, with all the advantages of cheap freight rates. 


the men of ability, therefore—to men with 
the vision to read aright the trends of this 
new industrial frontier, and with the en- 
ergy to capitalize their vision—to men 
tackling problems with the zest and spirit 
of pioneers—the rewards already are large. 

There is, for example, a certain young 
man. While engaged in selling electric 
power, he saw a vast amount of secondary 
hydroelectric power for which no adequate 
uses had been found. How, he asked him- 
self, could that be used? 

It was war time. The government 
needed many products. Some of them 
could be made in electric furnaces. This 
young man organized a little company. 
Engineers drew plans for him. He went 
over the plans. Here he saw a dimension, 
say, 40 feet; he scratched that and made it 
60. There he saw the dimension 100; he 
scratched that and made it 150. 

“Why?” the engineers asked. 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. “But I 
reckon this war will end, sometime. We’ll 
find a use for furnaces.” 

When peace came, his plant was closed 
for months. But his chemists were at work. 
Out of a meager capital he spent tens of 
thousands of dollars, investigating all the 


products, known or unknown, that might 
be made in an electric furnace. His investi- 
gators were thorough. They studied raw 
materials, markets, freight rates, and all 
related factors. The names of some prod- 
ucts discussed were so much Greek to the 
young man: he was no chemist. But he 
could follow figures. And at last he made 
his decision. 

To-day his stockholders are receiving 
dividends each month that compare favor- 
ably with the total amounts they originally 
invested. His furnaces are rapidly making 
Birmingham district the leading center 
for the manufacture of phosphoric acid, 
among other products. He takes this acid, 
a liquid, by a process fully patented and 
employed nowhere else, out: of an electric 
furnace in which higher heats are gener- 
ated than are obtainable on an equal scale 
by any other known means. Incidentally, 
his battery of furnaces is the second largest 
of the kind in the entire country, and the 
largest in the South. 

There is another young man. 

“What,” he asked, “can J do in Bir- 
mingham?” 

“Why not,” it was suggested, ‘‘make 
something from tar?” 











Immense quantities of tar are available 
from by-product coke ovens. To-day that 
young man has a business, small but prof- 
itable, and intensely interesting to him— 
he makes mothballs, in amazing quantities. 

There is still another young man. Know- 
ing something about cement, the possibili- 
ties in cement-making in the Birmingham 
district fascinated him. Here were raw ma- 
terials in abundance. Here were ample 
supplies of labor. Here was power. Here, 
too, he discovered a certain fact: namely, 
that the consumption of cement in the 
South, in the area that can be reached from 
Birmingham, is less per capita than any- 
where else in the United States, but the rate 
of increase in its use is higher than any- 
where else. There lay opportunity. 


Her Young Men 
Dream—of “ Magic”’ 


He built a cement plant, putting into it 
every known device for making cement 
cheaply and well. An old established com- 
pany liked the plant so well, when it was 
finished, that it bought it from him for— 
well, for many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and asserted in literature that the 
plant had a record of the lowest producing 
cost of any cement plant in the world. 

The young man did not stop. He had 
money. He wanted accomplishment. Men 
went to Europe at his expense, studied the 
best practice in cement plants there and 
at home, and devised improvements never 
used before. 

“Now,” said this young man, “we'll 
build @ cement plant!”’ 

That plant will be operating before these 
words are in print. Its twin kilns are the 
largest of their kind in the world, 342 feet 
from end to end, and are said to be the 
largest single pieces of moving machinery 
in the world. 

There are many more stories like these 
that might be told. The young men of 
Birmingham with a gift for looking into the 
future, are caught up in dreams. The work- 
ing-out of their dreams is the “magic’’ of 
Birmingham. 

The shrewdest men of the city realize 
full well that within the limits of a single 
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city or district, industry cannot create its 
own prosperity, but that as its neighbors 
and customers prosper, so it too can pros- 
per. In the back country of Alabama, away 
from cities and railroads, are backwaters of 
stagnation by which Alabama in part must 
still be judged, as well as by her modern 
enterprises and cities. To help to re-create 
these is part of the task Birmingham busi- 
ness men have set themselves. The pro- 
gram, as they see it, includes the develop- 
ment of roads, schools (in which the state 
as a whole is backward, though Birming- 
ham itself is well advanced), market facili- 
ties, the application of electricity to farm 
uses, and many other specific improve- 
ments. 

“Diversify your crops!” is a slogan the 
backwater farmer has been hearing con- 
tinuously of recent years, until he has be- 
came tired of the sound of it. Often, how- 
ever, he has been unable to help himself. 
Would he raise wheat?—there was no 
grader of wheat within a hundred miles. 
Would he raise corn for a money crop?— 
there was no buyer unless he found some 
neighbor who just happened to want corn. 
Would he raise hay?—again, who would 
buy it? Even simple market facilities were 
lacking. 

A group of Birmingham business men 
chipped in $1,000 apiece, and with a work- 
ing fund of $10,000 hired a man to visit 
small towns, call on leading bankers, mer- 
chants, and farmers, to endeavor to induce 
them to introduce simple improvements 
such as a public scale, or even the smallest 
kind of corn granary, where corn could be 
graded and a market maintained. The. ef- 
fort, of course, was only a chip on the flood, 
but it shows the trend of the thinking of 
these practical business men of Birming- 
ham. 


Farmers and Dairymen 


Also Prosper 


Recently, efforts of even more practical 
usefulness have been made. A leading busi- 
ness man was called to time because his 
firm, instead of buying Alabama hay for 
his mine mules, was getting it from as far 
away as Kansas and Nebraska. He de- 
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“ON THE 
MOUNTAIN” 


Birmingham has 
a beautiful resi- 
dential section 
“on the moun- 
tain.” The home 
shown attheright, 
typifying the new 
spirit of the city, 
is in the “‘Holly- 
wood” section. 











































THE “SOLD 
SOUTH” 


This unpainted 
house is typical of 
the homes from 
which Southern 
labor is drawn 
and is a great ad- 
vance over con- 
ditions of even ° 
twenty years ago. 
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fended himself by saying Alabama hay had 
been tried, found ungraded, and therefore 
unsatisfactory. 

“It’s graded now,” he was assured. 

He had an investigation made. He began 
buying Alabama hay, induced others to do 
the same, and large quantities of a local 
product on which farmers used to have 
difficulty in realizing anything, are now 
used locally. 

The same sort of thing happened with 
butter. There is a rich dairy region in cen- 
tral Alabama. Only about half of the but- 
ter produced here was sold in Birmingham, 
the balance going to New England, while 
company commissaries brought in large 
quantities from Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and other distant dairy states. This also 
was changed. Alabama butter now is being 
bought very largely in Alabama. 

A result of these incidents was the for- 
mation of a purchasing agents’ committee 
of the principal plants, which undertakes 


to encourage buying near home whenever 
possible. 

Such things are typical of this magic 
city. Birmingham people know that results 
are being achieved. They are keenly con- 
scious of their opportunities, and believe 
firmly in their destiny. They know that 
already bank clearings have increased from 
$42,000,000 in 1900 to $1,372,000,000 in 
1925; that bank deposits increased in the 
same period from $7,000,000 to $93,000,000; 
that real estate valuations for tax purposes 
increased from $14,000,000 to $173,000,000; 
that building permits increased from 
$1,190,000 to $21,000,000. They know that 
new industries are being established in the 
district at the rate of nearly one a day. 
They know they are not in the throes of a 
boom, but are enjoying normal, healthy 
growth, in a section that until lately has 
stagnated. 

And knowing these things, they look 
into the future—and feel a bit excited! 





Turning the Criminals Loose 


Soft Hearts and Hard Yeggs Have Afficted These New United 
States with a Great National Plague of Crime 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


In all of England there are only 1,600 prisoners serving terms of penal servitude, but 
New York State alone has 6,500 prisoners of that type! The need for prisons in England 
is diminishing and ours is increasing, though we catch and convict only a fraction of our 
offenders and then free them wholesale by a faulty parole system. What is the remedy? 
In a group of articles of which this, dealing with parole, 1s the first, the answers will be 
given by Lawrence Veiller, whose series of five articles on crime in this. magazine last 
year proved to be the outstanding contribution to the discussion of a grave national 
problem. Since that time Mr. Veiller has continued his studies here and abroad—and 
the astonishing facts which he has uncovered will be presented in a new series in the 
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WE ARE INDEED a childish people. 
Since the days of the cave-man, men have 
tried to take away by force from their 
weaker fellow-men things which they de- 
sired to possess, finding it easier to take 
than to make. Recognizing this, society 
has set up methods by which it has sought 
to protect itself from these forces of rapine 
and fraud. And thus our judicial system 
has evolved. 

We have elaborated a whole machinery 
of justice. We have established police 
forces with which to apprehend the crimi- 
nal, courts and prosecutors to secure 
justice to the innocent and punishment to 
the guilty, and prisons in which to con- 
fine those convicted of crime so that the 
community may be freed from their ma- 
rauding deeds and so that the example af- 
forded by their fate—loss of liberty and of 
much that makes life dear—may serve as 
a deterrent to others inclined to array 
themselves against the social order. 

But the system has broken down. At 
least in the United States it has. Crime 
here is epidemic. Our streets and our homes 
are no longer safe. Armed criminals, des- 
perate men, stopping at nothing, shoot at 
sight those who offer resistance to their 
deeds of violence. And their rewards are 
great. The majority go scot-free. Only a 
fraction are ever caught, and only a small 


proportion are punished. The facts are so 
well known that further statement of 
them seems superfluous. 

The American people are at last be- 
ginning to awake to the situation. In the 
great centers of population crime com- 
missions are being organized; in other 
parts of the country “vigilance commit- 
tees” are taking the law into their own 
hands and putting down violence with 
violence, the forces of law and order being 
no longer equal to the task. Here and 
there in a few states frantic efforts are 
being made to strengthen the criminal 
laws, to speed up the machinery of jus- 
tice, to impose more severe and longer 
sentences upon the criminal. But the 
reign of crime continues notwithstanding. 

And seeing this, many people are saying: 
“What shall we do? The old methods no 
longer work. Punishment has ceased to 
be deterrent. Our penal statutes and our 
prisons no longer protect society. A genera- 
tion has grown up for whom punishment 
has no terrors.” 

We are indeed a childish people. We pro- 
vide a whip, punishment, with which to 
scourge society’s offenders. And when we 
find that it does what it was intended to 
do—namely, makes men suffer—we re- 
move the lash so that it can no longer hurt 
them. We flourish the empty whip-handle 
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and are surprised that the whip of punish- 
ment has ceased to be effective. 

Punishment no longer deters because it 
has ceased to be punishment. Theoreti- 
cally, desperate criminals, armed ban- 
dits, caught red-handed with their loot, 
are sent to prison to be deprived of their 
liberty for many years, shut away from 
society, sentenced to hard labor, and 
forced to lead a drab and depressing life. 
That was a fact in America a few years 
ago. It is still a fact in England and Can- 
ada and other countries where, inciden- 
tally, crime is at a minimum. But it is 
no longer true in America. 

Desperate criminals are sent to prison 
for long terms, but the prisons spew them 
forth in a few years to prey again upon 
society; some of them to be caught again, 
sent back to prison, released once more, 
again apprehended, again imprisoned—and 
thus, the foolish unending round goes on. 

It is not strange that punishment fails 
of its purpose, when a desperate criminal 
sentenced to a term of fourteen years in 
prison, is set at liberty in less than three 
years—set free on parole. The abuses of 
the parole system have become so great, 
so many glaring and shocking instances of 
its perversion have recently come to light, 
that the whole system is under challenge 
to show cause for its right to further ex- 
istence. 

An example is found in the case of Big 
Jim” Morton, to use one of his nine 
aliases. During the last twenty-five years 
this professional criminal has been arrested 
eleven times and has served nineteen and 
a half years in prison. After many efforts 
to escape the consequences of his crimes, 
seeking to break through the meshes of 
the law on every technical ground his 
astute attorney could find, he finally landed 
in the Ohio Penitentiary sentenced to a 
term of from one to fifteen years for a 
sensational daylight bank robbery in 
which bank employees and patrons were 
lined up against a wall and made to 
“stick-em-up,”’ while he and his fellow 
crooks made off with $65,000 in loot. After 
serving just 2 years, 6 months, and 10 
days in prison this desperate criminal was 
set free by a parole board, 
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In Illinois a criminal sent to jail for ten 
years will be set free to resume his career 
of crime again in a little more than four 
years; one sent up for twenty years will 
be out again in a little more than eleven 
years; while a man sentenced to “life im- 
prisonment” in that state will be found 
walking the streets—a free man once more 
—in a little more than six years! 

In New York thesituation is equally bad. 
There a man sentenced to twenty years 
in prison will be set free in a little more 


‘than ten years; a man sentenced to ten 


years will be out again in a little more than 
six years; and a man sentenced to “life 
imprisonment” will be walking the side- 
walks of New York in ten years. 

Since last July, when the new Baumes 
laws went into effect in New York, this 
situation has been remedied so far as 
criminals sent to jail after that date are 
concerned, but the great mass of the 
criminals in New York’s prisons—more 
than 6,000 of them—will be set free after 
serving but a few years of their sentence, 
as the new laws do not affect them. 

In Missouri recently it was found, of 
1,000 men paroled from the prisons of 
that state, that though their average 
sentence was 50 months, they were re- 
leased in 11 months. As a result of the 
parole system in that state, a sentence to 
ninety-nine years in prison means less 
than twelve years of confinement and a 
“life”? sentence means less than eleven 
years in prison. It is significant that in 
one Missouri city in one year 13,444 
crimes were reported to the police, for 
which only 374 persons were punished. 

Judge Marcus Kavanagh of the Su- 
perior Court of Illinois, a man of large 
experience on the criminal bench in Chi- 
cago and for many years a close student 
of this subject, raises the question whether 
it would not be better to wipe out alto- 
gether these provisions of mercy and begin 
all over again. 

He is authority for the statement that 
last year more than 250,000 persons con- 
victed of crime were released without any 
sort of punishment; and that 20,000 of 
these men had committed felonies for 
which a century ago nearly all would have 
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been sent to the gallows. He states that 
in 1925 from 15,000 to 20,000 felons were 
released on parole from the prisons of the 
country; and in a two-year period 950 
felons were set free on parole from the 
Illinois state prison at Joliet. He says: 


The suffering, torture, and financial loss 
that crowd of convicts has inflicted upon the 
law-abiding citizens of Chicago cannot be 
measured. One hundred and _ninety-three 
had committed robberies, eighty had commit- 
ted burglaries, and of the 273 last named con- 
victs, it may be stated that each one, at the 
time of the commission of his crime, stood 
ready to kill if resisted. Most of the robbers, 
including those guilty of assault to rob, served 
less than four years. Seventy had taken hu- 
man life, twenty-eight had been convicted 
of murder and forty-two of manslaughter. 
One hundred years ago, all would have per- 
ished on the scaffold. The murderers, on an 
average, had served eleven years and two 
months; those guilty of manslaughter a little 
over three years. 

Can one believe that this debauch of leni- 
ency has any other effect than to wipe out all 
fear of the law in the minds of the guilty, and 
all respect for the law in the hearts of the vic- 
tims of the guilty? 
As a matter of fact, 
this fearful misuse of 
power has _ blotted 
out from our statutes 
all penalties for 
crime, except in the 
repeated or most 
flagrant cases. 

If present condi- 
tions remain during 
the next five years, 
more than 190,000 
persons will have 
their homes or stores 
broken into, 225,000 
others will be robbed, 
55,000 or 60,000 now 
living, loved, and 
useful citizens, will be 
assassinated. Most 
of the criminals who 
will perpetrate these 
crimes are at this 
moment in prison, 
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ers—including judges of our highest criminal 
courts, as well as some of our public prose- 
cutors—who believe the whole parole sys- 
tem should be ruthlessly rooted out. They 
believe that the Court, with all the facts 
and attendant circumstances before it, 
not merely of the actual crime of which the 
man stands convicted, but of his whole 
criminal career and of his past environ- 
ment, is far better fitted to decide when 
such a man can safely be set at liberty 
than is any other body. There is much to 
be said for this point of view. 

To them it is subversive of justice to have 
the lawsay to a man that if he commits cer- 
tain crimes he will go to prison for twelve 
years, to have the Court sentence him to 
serve that time in prison, and then, after 
he has been there for about six years, or a 
little more, for a parole board to set him 
free. That seems to make a mockery of the 
law, especially when it is applied to some 
desperado with a long criminal record,who 
has not hesitated to shoot his way tosafety, 
and who is generally regarded as incapable 
of reform. 

Sharply opposed to this view is that of 

prison reformers, 








social workers, and 
others who consider 
the possible re- 
demption of a hu- 
man soul para- 
mount to all other 
things, and who, in 
their solicitude for 
the reformation of 
the individual crim- 
inal, often lose sight 
of the sufferings of 
his victim and of 
the necessity of 
protecting society. 
This group believes 
that no court is 
competent to de- 
cide how longa man 
should stay in 
prison, that no 














waiting to get out. 


There are many 
thoughtful observ- 
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A cartoon by J. N. Darling, reprinted by courtesy of 
The New York Herald Tribune. 


criminal should be 
sentenced to any 
definite term, but 
that he should be 
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merely sentenced to prison—there to stay 
until the prison officials say that he has 
shown such evidences of a desire to reform 
that he may be safely set at liberty once 
more. The great difficulty with any such 
scheme is that of constituting the body 
that is vested with this great power over 
the liberty of human beings so that it will 
be incorruptible and infallible; and so that 
it will not rely for its information upon 
low-paid underlings— men who are not 
likely to be able to withstand the tempta- 
tion of large bribes or who are not likely 
to have courage enough to brave threats 
made against them by those who seek 
their liberty. 

This is no fanciful view. In Illinois the 
supervisor of paroles can free every felon 
in every penal institution in that state 
when that felon’s minimum term has been 
served, without consultation with any one. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to hear that a 
few months ago the individual then holding 
that office, was removed after scandalous 
disclosures by a grand jury investigation 
which showed that releases were bought 
and sold. That grand jury report throws a 
flood of light upon the part that timid 
and corrupt underlings play in the ad- 
ministration of any such system. Speaking 
of conditions at the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, the report said: 


We have found from the evidence that many 
prisoners are lazy, continually plotting es- 
capes, viciously immoral and unreformed and 
unrepentant. We find that many of them are 
defective in mind and unhealthy from social 
disease. We also find that this class of incorri- 
gibles dominates the prison, other prisoners, and 
guards. ‘The markings given the prisoners 
by keepers and guards under the progressive 
merit system are not true indications of their 
conduct, and progress is not actually made on 
merit. Keepers are in many instances afraid 
to give low markings. When they do the prison- 
ers reprimand and threaten them. Some of the 
guards even claimed they were reprimanded 
by the warden for not grading prisoners 
higher. 


No mechanism has yet been discovered 
that can safely take the place of the courts. 
Around these we have thrown a network 
of precautions not only for the protection 
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of society but also for the protection of the 
individual citizen—to save him from op- 
pression and injustice. 

There are, moreover, grave legal and 
constitutional objections to any such 
scheme, as well as these practical ones. 


Defects of the Parole System 


The defects of the present parole system 
may be summarized as follows: 


First, too early release and too great diminu- 
tion of sentence—defeating the deterrent ef- 
fects of punishment. 

Second, the setting free of hardened crimi- 
nals to prey upon society until they are caught 
for new crimes and sent back to prison, to 
begin once more the same old round—greatly 
to the cost of society and to the worst interests 
of the prisons and their inmates. 

Third, the release of criminals automatically, 
as a matter of right and without regard to 
their behavior in prison. 

Fourth, the lack of adequate information 
as to the prisoner’s environment prior to 
coming to prison, and the environment and 
associations he will return to upon release; 
as well as lack of adequate information as to 
the nature and certainty of his employment 
if released. 

Fifth, the almost complete lack of super- 
visicn of the prisoner while on parole. 

Sixth, the setting free on parole a second, 
and even a third time, of men who have shown 
that they were not fit subjects for parole by 
having committed new felonies while on 
parole. 


Nothing has done so much to destroy 
public confidence in the parole system as 
the glaring instances which have come to 
public notice in recent years—not only in 
New York and Ohio but in. many other 
states throughout the country—of the 
release of hardened criminals of the most 
desperate type, and their prompt embark- 
ing upon new crimes which have ulti- 
mately brought them to public notice and 
in many cases to further imprisonment. 
These individual cases throw a strong 
light on the workings of the parole system, 
and are worth volumes of theoretical dis- 
cussion. 

One of the most flagrant cases under the 
New York parole system is that of “Issy”’ 
Presser. New York was shocked a few 
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months ago to learn that this man, a pro- 
fessional criminal with a record extending 
over twenty years, serving a twelve-year 
sentence in Sing Sing for first degree man- 
slaughter, had been recommended for re- 
lease on parole by the parole board. In 
1915, Presser had been sentenced to prison 
for a term of sixteen years for man- 
slaughter. Six years later 
he escaped from a road 
gang at Great Meadow 
Prison, was finally recap- 
tured in 1925 and sent 
back to Sing Sing, from 
which it was proposed to 
release him. 

The circumstances con- 
nected with the release of 
this notorious criminal 
were so flagrant that the 
governor of the state was 
impelled to take a hand 
and to direct the parole 
board to cancel their 
recommendations for his 
release. He appointed a 
special commissioner to 
make a thorough inquiry 
into the circumstances of 
this case, as well as to take 
up the whole question of 
parole. 

Enough has been dis- 
closed in connection with the release of 
“TIssy” Presser to make the public realize 
the opportunities afforded by the admin- 
istration of the parole system for favorit- 
ism, graft, and the defeat of justice. The 
striking fact in this case was that, though 
this notorious criminal, a constant trouble- 
maker in prison, with a long record, had 
been fined 924 days for escaping from 
prison, which should have added nearly 
three years to his sentence, this “fine” 
had been “remitted” by the superinten- 
dent of state prisons shortly before this 
case came before the parole board. 

Another case was that of “Bum” Rog- 
ers. This notorious criminal, now 33 years 
old, has been a professional criminal since 
he was thirteen, and has a record of thir- 
teen convictions. He has served eleven 
terms in corrective and penal institutions, 





JOHN (“BUM’’) ROGERS 


A habitual criminal who is now 
serving a life sentence under the 
fourth-offense provisions of the 
Baumes laws of New York State. 
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ranging from the protectory, penitentiary 
and the work-house to Sing Sing and Au- 
burn prisons. Notwithstanding this record, 
while he was serving a fourteen-year term 
in Sing Sing Prison his sentence was com- 
muted to two years and seven months by 
Governor Smith on condition that he must 
return and serve his full term if convicted 
of any new felony before 
its expiration. His release 
was based upon the recom- 
mendations of the officials 
of Sing Sing Prison that 
this notorious crook was 
“a hard-working man 
without vicious habits, 
upright and industrious,” 
and the officials added 
that “he could be trusted 
to the limit.” So, in 1920 
he was released. A year 
later, he was arrested for 
carrying a concealed 
weapon; afew monthsafter 
that he was sent back to 
Sing Sing Prison for viola- 
tion of parole. Two years 
later he was brought out 
of jail on a writ, pleaded 
guilty to a charge of carry- 
ing concealed weapons, was 
placed on probation and 
subsequently sent to the 
New York Penitentiary for violation of 
probation. 

In 1925 he escaped from the peniten- 
tiary, took part in a payroll robbery on 
Long Island, held up a New York crockery 
store, and after emptying his revolver at a 
policeman in a desperate attempt to es- 
cape, was finally caught. In December of 
the same year, while on his way to Auburn 
Prison to serve sentences amounting to 
thirty-seven years, he escaped from his es- 
cort. For nearly a year he remained at 
large, and the suspicion was strong that he 
took part in a large number of crimes. The 
victims in at least one robbery picked his 
photograph in the Rogues’ Gallery as that 
of one of their assailants. When he was 
finally surrounded while he was asleep he 
had weapons close at hand, ready to shoot 
any one who attempted to recapture him. 
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He was a hardened criminal, if there ever 
was one. 

These are but two instances of the work- 
ings of parole in the case of hardened and 
notorious criminals. The full facts with 
regard to these two cases are almost un- 
believable. Such instances can be multiplied 
indefinitely, not only in New York State 
but throughout the country. 

Does parole itself, even where there are 
no abuses, serve any useful purpose, after 
all? Before answering that question, it is 
necessary to consider just what place par- 
ole occupies and how it came into being. 
Parole, as popularly understood, means 
the release of a prisoner prior to the ex- 
piration of the full term for which he was 
sentenced and is conditional upon obser- 
vance of certain requirements. The popular 
impression is that parole was orginally an 
inherent accompaniment of the indeter- 
minate sentence. This, however, is not so. 
On the contrary, it was based on practical 
experience rather than on theoretical ideas, 
and was developed as a practical method 
by experts in the care and handling of 
convicts. It became established because it 
produced better results in prison discipline 
than had ever been obtained without it. 
The system began in England and was first 
used in her Australian colonies in the 
“ticket-of-leave’’ system, under which 
convicts transported there from England 
were granted a conditional release and set 
at liberty. It was later applied generally 
throughout England. 

In the United States the first appear- 
ance of this idea, so far as can be dis- 
covered, was in statutory form in an act 
passed by the New York legislature in 
1817, giving to prison inspectors power to 
release any convict sentenced to imprison- 
ment for not less than five years after he 
had served three fourths of this sentence, 
provided he could produce a certificate 
from the principal keeper showing that 
his behavior had been good, and that from 
his net earnings there had been set aside 
and invested for his personal account not 
less than $15 a year. It is said that this law 
remained a dead letter. It evidently repre- 
sented the ideas of some person in advance 
of his times, rather than the recommenda- 


tions of the prison administrators of those 
days. 

In 1836, Tennessee enacted a law mak- 
ing it the duty of the governor, in case the 
conduct of any prisoner in state prisons 
had been exceptional for a whole month, 
to commute the term of his imprisonment 
for not to exceed two days for each month 
that he so conducted himself. Twenty 
years later, a similar law was passed in 
Ohio, but making the commutation allow- 
ance five days for each month for good be- 
havior and diligent labor. From that time 
on, state after state throughout the coun- 
try has adopted parole, until to-day it can 
be said to be general throughout the United 
States. 

Thus, from the very beginning parole 
—both here and in England—has been 
employed primarily as a means of main- 
taining prison discipline without brutal- 
ity and repression by holding out to prison 
inmates, regardless of the nature of their 
crimes or their capacity for reformation, the 
reward of earlier release for good behavior 
and for industry in labor. It was not con- 
ceived or employed originally as an accom- 
paniment of the indeterminate sentence or 
as a means of reforming the criminal. 

The dissatisfaction of the public with 
the parole system comes partly from a con- 
fusion in the public mind as to its pur- 
poses. The general public believes that 
parole is intended to be applied only to 
those prisoners who from their behavior 
in prison and their personal character have 
given such evidences of their capacity for 
reform that they can safely be allowed at 
large. The fact is that under the parole 
system, even when properly applied, every 
criminal not serving a life sentence will 
eventually be set free with some diminu- 
tion of his sentence for good behavior. 

To persons not familiar with the work- 
ings of the system it seems as if the law 
were being flouted by the release of a crim- 
inal from prison before the time set by 
the Court. They fail to realize that the 
Court in imposing sentence is fully cogni- 
zant of the fact that the prisoner will be 
so released and takes this into account 
when determining the length of the sen- 
tence to be imposed in a given case. 
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LIKE A COLLEGE CAMPUS—THE BEAUTIFUL GARDENS OF SING SING PRISON 


New York State’s century-old prison has witnessed many changes. The 1,500 prisoners no longer wear 
oni no lock step is required; they may speak to their guards; entertainment and recreation are 
provided, and many have pleasant work among the flower gardens. 


Which is better—for a criminal to be 
sentenced to ten years in jail without any 
hope or chance of earlier release, or to be 
sentenced to twelve years in jail with the 
certainty of being released at the end of 
ten years if he behaves himself? In both 
cases the criminal stays in jail for ten 
years, but in the latter case prison officials 
have a reward to offer the criminal for 
good behavior and the criminal has an in- 
centive to behave. What is certain is that 
it is not desirable to sentence a criminal 
to twelve years in jail and let him out 
in five or six years. 

The dissatisfaction of the public with 
parole is also very largely due to the grave 
abuses which have grown up around it, and 
to the fact that parole has been perverted 
from its original purpose and is now merely 
a form of legalized jail-delivery. 

To find out why parole, which was prov- 
ing such a failure in the United States, was 
so successful in England—the country in 
which the system originated—and to see 
if he could find in that country’s experi- 


ence information that would throw light 
on the problem in America and help in 
its solution here, the writer recently paid 
a visit to England. 

At a time when America’s prisons are 
overflowing, Great Britain’s prisons are be- 
coming'empty. The reduction in Great Brit- 
ain’s prison population, which has come 
about in recent years, is startling and al- 
most unbelievable. Fifty years ago in 
Great Britain 20,000 persons were in local 
prisons; to-day there are only 8,000. 
Fifty years ago 10,000 persons were in 
prisons at penal servitude (the equivalent 
of our state prisons). To-day there are 
only 1,600. Contrast this with the 6,500 
in New York State, alone. Fifty years 
ago there were 113 local prisons and 13 
penal servitude prisons (state prisons for 
convicts) ; to-day there are 31 local prisons 
and 4 penal servitude institutions. Nearly 
half the prisons in the country have closed 
down during the last twelve years. Since 
1914 no fewer than twenty-five prisons 
have been wholly shut down. 
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I recently visited practically all of the 
convict prisons in England—Maidstone 
Prison for first offenders or “stars,’’ Dart- 
moor Prison for recidivists, and the prison 
at Camp Hill in which asystem of “pre- 
ventive detention” of habitual criminals 
is employed. Both before and after these 
visits of inspection, I interviewed the pub- 
lic officials having responsibility and 
special knowledge in this subject. 

In England the parole system—or, as 
it is called, conditional release on “li- 
cense”’ of convict prisoners—is adminis- 
tered as a means of stimulating better 
conduct in prison. There is no thought 
in the minds of the officials in England 
that conditional release is primarily a 
method of reforming criminals; nor has 
there ever been. From the earliest days 
of the ticket-of-leave system in England 
such release of convict prisoners has al- 
ways been as a means of encouraging 
better conduct of prisoners. 

In fact, while in England the recidivist 
or hardened offender is released on “li- 
cense,” when he has earned it and only 
then, just as is the “star”’ or first offender, 
the average recidivist is not considered in 
England to be reformable. His conditional 
release, like that of the first offender, is 
merely part of the system of administra- 
tion of the prisons—a reward held out to 
the prison inmate, so that if he conducts 
himself according to the prison rules and 
is industrious, he will be set at liberty 
sooner than he would be if he behaved 
otherwise. 

None of the evils of the parole system of 
the United States are found in England. 
There, “habitual criminals’—a term 
which includes not only those convicted of 
felonies but also those who “lead persis- 
tently a dishonest or criminal life’ —are 
not released on parole, but serve practi- 
cally their full sentences. Such habitual 
criminals after release from prison are 
sent to a further custodial institution to 
serve a long term at “preventive deten- 
tion.” No convict is released automati- 
cally as a matter of right. Every convict 
must earn his release by good conduct and 
by industry. Before a prisoner is paroled 
the fullest information is available as to 
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his previous environment and history. 
No man is released, however, without care- 
ful inquiry three months before his release 
as to where he is going to live and work. 

A Central Prisoners’ Aid Association, a 
quasi-official body—that is, a private or- 
ganization supported largely by public 
funds—looks after discharged convicts and 
is successful to a high degree in finding 
employment for them. 

Discharged convicts upon release and 
once a month thereafter must report to 
the police of the district in which they 
live. They must similarly report to the 
police of the district into which they move 
whenever they change their residence. 
By this means the police of England are 
able to exercise surveillance over Eng- 
land’s professional criminals—a potent 
factor in reducing and preventing crime. 
No instances of police oppression or 
“hounding of criminals” are to be found; 
on the contrary, this police surveillance 
of discharged convicts has general un- 
qualified approval. 

Is there any reason why the methods 
which have proved successful in England 
cannot be applied in this country? We 
have been unable to find any. On the con- 
trary, we believe that by applying similar 
methods over here we can preserve that 
which is good in the parole system; give 
the offender who has within him the ca- 
pacity for reform, every chance to be 
restored to society; aid those charged with 
the administration of our prisons in main- 
taining prison discipline without recourse 
to brutal or repressive methods; and, 
finally, protect society by keeping safely 
within prison walls those desperate men 
who by their past conduct have shown 
themselves enemies of society and unfit 
to be at large. 

The methods by which these results are 
to be achieved are the following: 

First, continue parole as an aid to prison 
administration and an encouragement to 
good behavior and industrious habits on 
the part of the prisoner. 

Second, apply parole on a different basis 
to first offenders and to habitual offenders. 

Third, let first offenders be eligible for 
release only after serving their minimum 
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term and only after earning such consid- 
eration by industry and good conduct; 
let their release be based on a thorough 
inquiry as to their past environment, the 
environment and associates to which they 
will go when released, the nature, cer- 
tainty, and probable continuity of employ- 
ment, and the reasonable probability of 
their living and remaining at liberty with- 
out violating the law. Let such release 
of first offenders be known as “parole.” 

Fourth, let the determination of whether 
and at what time, a first offender shall be 
released be at the discretion of the board 
of parole after he has served the mini- 
mum term. 

Fifth, let second and third offenders be 
released automatically, without action by 
the board of parole but with the approval 
of the superintendent of prisons and the 
governor of the state, after having earned 
by good conduct and industrious labor a 
diminution of their sentence in the 
amount of five days for each month, upon 
the expiration of such time, without in- 
quiry as to their past crimes, their past 
environment, and without regard to their 
proposed future environment or certainty 
of work, but as a reward for good behavior 
in prison. And let such release be known 
as “commutation of sentence.” 

Sixth, provide that fourth offenders— 
those who have been convicted of four 
felonies—shall be imprisoned for life and 
not released. 

Seventh, let power be vested in the 
superintendent of prisons to withhold re- 
lease, prior to the expiration of his full 
term, of any convict whose crimes have 
been so atrocious, or whose past record 
has been so bad, that the public interests 
require the serving of his full term in 
prison, notwithstanding his good behavior 
there. 

Eighth, \et investigation and supervision 
of “paroled” convicts be through a paid 
staff of civil service parole officers, ap- 
pointed by and subject to the control of 
the superintendent of prisons; and let such 


staff be adequate in size and be ade- 
quately compensated. 

Ninth, let the present investigation and 
supervision of paroled men by private 
charitable and religious organizations ter- 
minate upon the appointment of such civil 
service parole officers, and let these private 
organizations be encouraged to aid prison- 
ers and their families, as may be appro- 
priate. 

Tenth, \et all convicts released prior to 
the expiration of the full sentence imposed 
by the court be subject for the balance of 
such sentence to the supervision of the 
police in the place in which such convict 
resides. Upon such release, Jet each con- 
vict present himself to the police of the 
district in which he is to live and similarly 
report in person once in each month. 
Whenever he changes his abode let him 
similarly report, both to the police of the 
district he leaves and the district to which 
he goes. 

Eleventh, in order to meet the claim that 
the police “hound” paroled criminals let 
it be made a misdemeanor for a police- 
man to take a paroled convict into cus- 
tody without arraigning him before a 
magistrate. 

Twelfth, let convicts convicted of a new 
felony while on parole, be compelled upon 
return to prison to serve the full maxi- 
mum term of the original sentence on 
which they were paroled, without any 
diminution whatsoever, in addition to the 
new term imposed by the court for the 
new crime; and let such convicts be in- 
eligible for any further parole or com- 
mutation of sentence. 

Thirteenth, have these proposals apply 
to all convicts—those now in prison as 
well as those committed in future. 

Under this system abuses would be 
wiped out. A convict would have to earn 
diminution of sentence by good behavior. 
First offenders would have an opportun- 
ity to reform under supervision, and we 
should know the whereabouts of our dan- 
gerous, hardened criminals. 








What Big Business Owes the Public 


A Notable Interview Given to French Strother by 


GERARD SWOPE 


PRESIDENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


In this article the WorLp’s Work presents another installment in tts series illuminating 
the attitude of the leaders of industry to the public, to employees, and to shareholders. 
Nearly five years ago Mr. Coffin, the founder and upbuilder of the General Electric 
Company, retired, and the active management devolved upon Owen D. Young as chatr- 
man and Mr. Swope as president. Mr. Swope’s first work as president was to establish 
intimate contact with department heads and with the rank and file of the employees, and 
in a recent notable speech he outlined his philosophy upon the responsibilities of modern 
industry. The essence of that speech is presented here in combination with new points 
of his business philosophy. His interpretation of the responsibilities of modern indus- 
try is treated from four angles: first, to the public; second, to the employees; third, to 





the shareholders; and, fourth, to the industry itself. 


AS TOWARD the public, I whole- 
heartedly accept the conception that 
industry is not primarily for profit but 
rather for service. A backward look at 
the development of civilization supplies 
ample proof that this is true. Historically, 
an important fact gradually emerged out 
of human experience, namely, that one 
part of the community could do a particu- 
lar job with less expenditure of energy 
than another. Therefore, industry was 
specialized, and the community was glad 
to reward this service; and this reward we 
call profit. We know of no better system 
to-day than the capitalistic system for 
rewarding individual effort or corporate 
effort, and it would be folly to change that 
system without very grave consideration 
of what those changes would involve. 

The responsibility of industry to the 
public is not only for comprehensive ser- 
vice, including quality of material that is 
furnished, but more important, that its 
attitude shall not be complacent but for- 
ward looking. Society, in testing the 
efficiency of any organization, is going to 
measure not only its service, but also its 
continual and progressive reduction in 
prices of its products to the public. This 
means the application of intelligence and of 
science to the problems before us; and it 


means the introduction of better methods 
in industry so that without reducing the 
earnings of labor we can still reduce the 
selling prices. 

Consider for a moment what this means. 
By reducing selling prices to the public, 
we are enabled to reach a very much larger 
circle of the community and are therefore 
able to increase our volume of production, 
a process which has led to the great suc- 
cess of American industrial enterprises. 
It seems to me that this evolution is largely 
the history of civilization. The great 
difference between our country and our 
civilization of to-day and the Greeks’, for 
example, is not that the Greeks did not 
have some people who enjoyed all the 
comforts and conveniences, but that to- 
day many more people have such enjoy- 
ment. That is what modern industry is 
bringing—a larger participation by an 
ever-increasing part of the community in 
the material improvements of civilization. 

The second of industry’s responsibilities 
and obligations goes hand in hand with the 
first. This second responsibility is to 
those who are spending their lives in the 
industry itsel/—the employees. Here the 
historical development has been even 
more rapid and striking. At the begin- 
ning of the factory system it was perfectly 
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natural that proprietors should have 
thought that the only way to decrease 
costs was to decrease wages. But modern 
industrial management now recognizes 
quite clearly—and especially in America— 
that nothing we can do will compensate 
for inadequate earnings on the part of the 
workingman. And we have learned that 
the sure way, the only way, to safeguard 
adequate earnings is to bulwark our 
employees, our workmen, with mechanical 
and electrical power. The thing that 
distinguishes modern industry in America 
from that in England or France or Italy or 
any other country in the world is the much 
greater power that we put in back of the 
working man. 

Nothing can take the place of adequate 
earnings. The first essential is not labor’s 
conditions of work; it is not the hours of 
work, important as these are. First and 
foremost, industry must assure adequate 
earnings for the working man. And that 
does not mean high costs, because high 
earnings on the part of the working men 
are not inconsistent with low costs of pro- 
duction. 

The second duty that we owe to our 
working men is to remove some of their 
worries. The first of these flows from the 
uncertainty of life itself. Modern industry 
is recognizing that it is necessary to edu- 
cate working men as to the importance of 
life insurance, and providing easy means 
of insuring their lives so that the tremen- 
dous responsibility and doubt as to how 
their families and their children will be 
cared for when they are gone is removed. 

The third problem before us is to provide 
adequate housing. This should be done 
not by having the manufacturer become 
the landlord, but by educating the worker 
to the 1esponsibilities and opportunities of 
becoming his own home owner, and then 
putting the facilities for doing so within 
his reach. 

The fourth duty of industry to the work- 
ing man is to provide the means of thrift 
and investment. It is not so much that 
the man should get rich quickly, as that 
he may acquire an assured principal yield- 
ing a fair, uniform, and certain amount. 
If his investment is in the industry in 
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which he is spending his life, so much the 
better. This, however, has to be done 
with a good deal of circumspection. We 
cannot expect working men, who have not 
the experience that many of us have, to 
take the risks involved in the equity 
securities—usually common stocks—of in- 
dustry. To my mind something else 
is more appropriate for their investment, 
even if it means a lesser return. 

The next problem of American industry 
and of industry in general, particularly 
in Europe to-day, is the question of. un- 
employment. I do not know of a more 
grievous problem of modern industry, nor 
of one which we fail more signally in solv- 
ing, than the question of unemployment. 
The idea that men who are able, honest, 
and willing to work should find it difficult, 
even when the community needs their 
service, to perform that service is one of 
the most tragic and one of the most 
severe indictments of our modern civili- 
zation. We have done but little in its 
solution. 

There have been unemployment con- 
ferences, and many suggestions have been 
made, but it really takes a concerted effort 
on the part of industry as a whole and on 
the part of the community as a whole to 
deal effectively with this very serious 
matter. Ofcourse, if these other problems 
were adequately solved—of compensation, 
of life insurance, of housing, and of thrift 
and investment—then the problems of 
unemployment relief and the question of 
pensions would become almost secondary. 
Especially in America and England, be- 
lieving in an individualistic philosophy, if 
you provide those essentials the men will 
be able to take care of themselves. 

So much for industry’s second responsi- 
bility—its responsibility to the employee. 

The third responsibility of industry is to 
the shareholders. What shareholders want 
is a fair, regular, and uniform return; 
and what management wants is a return to 
shareholders which, when they need new 
capital for the extension of their business 
or for new tools of production, will cause 
such new capital to be forthcoming. Of 
course, incident to that, if industry is 
going to expect the confidence of its share- 
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BRIDGEPORT WORKS OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
“The thing that distinguishes modern industry in America from that in England or France or Italy or 


any other country in the world,” says Gerard Swope, ‘ 


of the working man.’ 


holders, industry must tell them of the 
activities of the company, of its business, 
and give adequate publicity in regard to its 
earnings, its orders, and its shipments. 
Both those who put their lives into the 
business and those who put their capital 
into the business are entitled to at least 
that consideration, and no business really 
can be successful over a long period that 
does not recognize these elements. 

The exact relation of the shareholder 
to industry has been the subject of wide- 
spread discussion, and this fact obviously 
means either that his relationship is un- 
certain or that it is changing with the 
evolution of business. 

First of all, I believe in the voting 
privilege of all shareholders of common 
stock, not because this will solve the prob- 
lems of their relation to management 
(for it will not), but simply because it is 
the democratic thing to do, in industry as 
well as in politics, not to disfranchise any- 
body who has a stake in the business or in 
the community. I know perfectly well 
that I myself will not use this voting power 
in corporations in which I own a few shares 
of stock, but I do not want to be deprived 


‘is the much greater power that we put in back 


of it. I think this feeling is universal, and 
I think it is sound. 

On the other hand, the proper conduct 
of corporations rests upon something 
much more profound than a ballot. This 
something is character—the character of 
its management. The real safeguard of 
the shareholder is not in the knowledge 
that he has a fractional franchise with 
which to help vote out poor or dishonest 
management; his real safeguard is in being 
sure that the management is not only 
honest but has character and ability. 
Practically, his method of effective ex- 
pression is not to buy the stock; or, having 
bought it and discovered mismanagement, 
to sell. 

Let me illustrate the practical truth of 
this diagnosis by a brief review of the 
familiar facts about the way businesses are 
created and perpetuated. There is no 
mystery about it. A man of vision, 
courage, enterprise, and energy sees an 
opportunity to start a needed business. 
He puts his plans into effect and succeeds. 
As he needs capital, he sells a share in his 
success, in the form of shares of stock. 
The result is the corporation. Theoreti- 
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cally, when this man gets ready to retire 
from his labors, he and his partners—that 
is, the shareholders—meet and select his 
succeessor. But this is only theory. The 
shareholders are busy with their own 
major concerns. They collectively do not 
know how to select a successor. The man 
himself does it. He knows, from his 
long experience of his own problems, ex- 
actly the man who most nearly is qualified 
to take up the burden. He recommends 
this man to his associates the directors, 
and to the shareholders, and almost in- 
variably they accept his judgment. After 
all, he not only knows best, but he has the 
strongest of all reasons for choosing wisely, 
namely, his intense pride in his own 
achievement and his jealous interest that 
the man who succeeds him shall perpetuate 
that achievement. 

Of course, the founder of the business 
may nevertheless be unwise or unrea- 
sonable. Then the shareholder has his 
representatives—the directors—to counsel 
for another course of action. But in 
practice, the shareholder either trusts 
the leader, or, losing trust, sells his share. 


Safeguarding 
The Shareholder 


It follows, therefore, that the only real 
safeguard of the shareholder is the charac- 
ter and ability of the management. The 
real solution of the current problem is to 
devise adequate means of keeping the 
shareholder informed regarding that char- 
acter and that ability and the results of 
the business. 

As to the management’s character, it 
must be judged by just such means as are 
used in judging anybody else’s character. 
We judge it by what a man says and by 
what he does. What a management does 
should be told not only to the sharehold- 
ers—which means of course, in large 
corporations, the public—but also to its 
employees. An organization will follow 
a policy which it understands much more 
willingly and intelligently that one which 
it does not. The public, too, will evaluate 
that policy, not only in its bearing on that 
particular industry and its employees, but 
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also in its larger import of its reaction on 
the community. The information to share- 
holders then should be not only as to re- 
sults of the company, but also as to its 
principles and policies of management. 
The character of the statements them- 
selves will do much to reveal the character 
of the management. 

In passing, I should add that I am sure 
the standards of corporation management 
have definitely risen in the last score of 
years. To-day a much higher proportion 
of corporation leaders realize their re- 
sponsibilities as trustees of other people’s 
money, their obligation of service to the 
public, and their duty to their employees. 
The long controversy over the status and 
function of the corporation has cleared 
the thoughts of managers and public alike 
on these matters. 

Two special classes of shareholders 
have been developed by corporations in 
the last few years. These are consumer 
shareholders, who have been attracted to 
invest in the stock of the public utilities 
that serve them; and employee share- 
holders, who have been attracted to invest 
in the stock of the industrial corporations 
that employ them. Both these develop- 
ments seem to me to be sound—subject 
to one reservation. The consumer share- 
holder does exert a wholesome influence 
upon management. The employee share- 
holder does become a more stable citizen 
and a more secure individual by reason 
of this financial connection with industry. 
The only reservation I would suggest has 
already been noted—that he should be 
encouraged to invest in the equity stocks 
of an industry only after the industry 
itself has become a solidly established 
institution. 

Corporations may be divided into two 
other kinds of classification—those whose 
majority stock is in one ownership, and 
those whose stock is so diffused that no 
one interest controls. Responsibility in 
the former case is so clear that it is un- 
avoidable. In the other, doubts have 
been expressed as to whether public 
responsibility may not tend to become as 
diffused as the ownership, and therefore 
practically disappear. 
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“To-day,” says Gerard Swope, “a much higher proportion of corporation leaders realize their responsi- 
bilities as trustees of other people’s money, their obligation of service to the public, and their duty to 


their employees.” 


I do not believe this will ever happen for 
two reasons: First, large corporations take 
on the character of an institution, with its 
particular traditions, enthusiasms, loyalty, 
and esprit de corps. The board of direc- 
tors and the management of such a cor- 
poration or institution reflect these tra- 
ditions. The board of directors and the 
management in choosing their new associ- 
ates and their new leaders will be guided, 
just as other institutions are, in choosing 
men who are in sympathy with those tra- 
ditions and who will carry on the work 
with the ideals unimpaired. 

Second, the management of these widely 
owned corporations in actual practice has 
become a profession, and the men who 
engage in it are chosen wholly for their 
character and ability, and not at all for 
their wealth. Their expert services to the 
corporations are all the more likely to be 


objective, and they have every incentive, 
not only for the successful conduct of the 
institution but to their own professional 
prestige, to decide wisely and serve faith- 
fully. 

The fourth responsibility of modern 
industry is its responsibility to itself— 
the duty of perpetuating itself as an 
instrument of production and as a source 
of livelihood to its employees. It calls for 
every effort of management for scientific 
investigation, to improve processes and 
seek better methods, to broaden the inter- 
change of ideas with others in the same 
industry, and to do all other things that 
may give the institution a more solid 
foundation and more far-reaching contacts 
with the community. 

With these four great responsibilities 
met, the ability of industry to serve the 
community seems boundless. 
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Ziegteld of the Follies 


WALTER 


IN A VISIT to Mr. Ziegfeld’s office the 
speed of our modern life can be exemplified 
about as thoroughly as in any way that 
comes to my mind at the moment. A 
constant stream of visitors hurry in and 
out, all verbal communications seem to be 
pruned to a minimum, telephones ring 
unceasingly to an accompaniment of 
clicking typewriters, and aspirants to the 
inner sanctum complain to each other of 
the hours, or perhaps days, that they have 
waited for the desired interview. 

One of the many callers serves well as an 
example of the rush that actuates the’ 
amusement mart of Broadway. A boy- 
ish, stocky chap, with humorous eyes and 
an alertness that bespoke abundant health, 
strode into the publicity room, evidently in 
response to a request. He was the author 
of a new musical comedy then in rehearsal, 
and his visit was for the purpose of giving 
an interview that was to be sent out to the 
press. Before he could turn round the 
room and settle himself into a chair, the 
inquisition was started by a keen indi- 
vidual who leaped over all preliminaries 
straight to the point, and began taking 
ideas out of him as an expert dentist might 
extract teeth. Each word of dialogue 
was recorded by a stenographer who found 
her task of keeping up with the flood of 
words not an easy one, and the visitor’s 
revelations were such that he easily car- 
ried off the palm as the speediest of the 
trio. 

It developed that he had written his 
play in thirty-six hours, taking no time 
for sleep, utilizing enforced leisure that 
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resulted from a hurried business trip to 
Los Angeles. Act one was produced on 
the Twentieth Century Limited between 
New York and Chicago. After the quick- 
est railway connection possible, the second 
and final act came to completion by the 
time Omaha was reached, and the finished 
manuscript sped from that city by air 
mail back to New York before the ink 
could be thoroughly dry. There were 
some questions as to the writer’s method. 
What had he written first? The title, of 
course. What could be fairer than that! 
Then as suddenly as it had begun the 
interview was ended, the whole opera- 
tion consuming ten minutes, perhaps. It 
really seemed an extravagant waste of the 
young writer’s time! He might have 
given another play to the world in that 
considerable period! 

I gazed at the young superman with 
sentiments akin to awe and alarm. Even 
though I have a reputation for speed of 
execution in my work, all of this was a bit 
disconcerting to a devotee of the more 
leisurely processes of the brush. The 
bouncing interlocutor of this episode 
turned suddenly tome. Had I my sketch- 
ing materials with me? He seemed sur- 
prised that I had not; evidently he thought 
that about eight minutes would suffice to 
produce my sketch of Mr. Ziegfeld and a 
story as well. 

We wended our way through a crowd of 
little girls, aspirants for quick fame and 
fortune possible these days when the mar- 
ket for smooth, usually empty, faces and 
chic feminine bodies is so active. One 
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mere child with wires on her teeth to cor- 
rect the ail-too-recent sucking of her 
thumb emerged radiant with a coveted 
dancing engagement. The rapidity with 
which these flower-like divinities had been 
popping in and out of the sanctum, hur- 
ried by the attendants, confirmed my 
natural conception that the occupant of 
that carefully guarded chamber was the 
archfiend of speed for this entire astonish- 
ing establishment. He was in there, 
chained perhaps, affording a spectacle that 
would make George Cohan or Eva Tanguay 
seem logy by comparison. 

The anticlimax might have been ex- 
pected. On entering, the man who gazed 
gently at me from behind his desk was the 
personification of utter calm and the em- 
bodiment of apparent leisure. His low- 
pitched utterance was slow and courteous, 
and in making the plans for my task 
there was no hint of the pressing and tug- 
ging and pulling that I had just witnessed 
outside. Here was reassurance from a 
fear that I had conceived, that perhaps 
this whirlwind age would in time outgrow 
me! I could not help but wonder why 
those turbulent “go-getters” in the outer 
office had not dismissed Mr. Ziegfeld long 
ago! 

The end of the following afternoon found 
us bound for his home at Hastings. After 
a discussion of certain topics in our evening 
newspapers he told me some things about 
his life. 


Manager of an Orchestra 
At the Age of Twenty-three 


His father, Florenz Ziegfeld, was born 
in Germany, where he studied music under 
various masters of his day. In 1863 he 
chose America as his home, and in 1867 
founded the Chicago Musical College, 
of which he was president and guiding 


spirit for most of the remainder of his long. 


life. 

The history of this celebrated institu- 
tion is well known, as it is one of the largest 
activities of its kind in America. The en- 
rollment mounted to between six and 
seven thousand pupils. The older Zieg- 
feld also helped to organize the Theodore 


Thomas Orchestra and the Chicago Audi- 
torium. 

Into this esthetic atmosphere Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr., was born, and when his years 
justified it, he too had his part in his 
father’s musical organization. In 1892, 
on the eve of the Chicago Exposition, his 
father sent young Ziegfeld to Europe to 
bring back with him some famous military 
bands of the various countries to partici- 
pate in the musical plans for the World’s 
Fair. Mr. Ziegfeld, Sr., had performed a 
similar service for the Boston Peace Jubi- 
lee in 1871, bringing Johann ‘Strauss to 
America at that time. Florenz, Jr., 
returned successful from his quest for 
foreign talent, securing among others the 
famous Hans von Bulow orchestra from 
Hamburg. 

At this same time was organized in 
Chicago the Trocadero, the object of 
which was to provide music of a high class 
during the fair. The project had its 
headquarters in the First Regiment Ar- 
mory, and for it especially the Von Bulow 
orchestra was engaged. Fritz Schell came 
along as its conductor; later he was with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia. Unfortunately for most of the 
parties concerned, though not for young 
Ziegfeld, the early months of the exposi- 
tion were not fraught with much success, 
and this complication dealt to the Tro- 
cadero project a deathblow. With great 
contracts on their hands with the visiting 
orchestras, the citizens of Chicago who 
had subscribed for stock in the venture 
saw only impending calamity and were 
eager to get out. Here the instinct of the 
producer, that has since brought him such 
conspicuous success, arose in the mind of 
young Ziegfeld, and, making terms with 
the stockholders, he took over the entire 
project. His scheme was to change the 
whole color of the affair by staging attrac- 
tions of a more popular kind in place of the 
original purely musical program. He 
offered employment to the otherwise 
stranded foreign orchestras to play in the 
pit for the production, and many of the 


musicians, including the Von Bulow or-: 


ganization, accepted. He then went to 
New York in search of attractions. It 
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was his first visit to the city that now 
knows him so well. 

The leading firm of producers in the 
theatrical world at that time was Abby, 
Schroefel, and Grau. Mr. Grau, later 
director of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the man with whom Mr. 
Ziegfeld conferred. They had recently 
brought Eugen Sandow to America, and 
he was appearing in his “strong man” réle 
between the acts at the Casino. Seeing 
possibilities in him, Mr. Ziegfeld was eager 
to add him to the attractions he had al- 
ready chosen, and approached Mr. Grau 
to this end. The latter asked $1,050 as a 
weekly stipend for Sandow, which was a 
huge price for that time. 

“T had only $5,000 in all to float my 
project,” Mr. Ziegfeld laughed, “so I 
proposed to give him instead 10 per cent. 
of my gross receipts, which was accepted. 
I then proceeded to spend my $5,000 in 
advertising Sandow, with the result that 
I paid Grau $3,600 a week instead of the 
comparatively modest sum he asked, as 
the show was a great success from the 
start, and I took in $36,000 each week. 
This lasted four and half months, until 
the end of the fair. 

“T did not return to the musical college, 
but instead started on the road with 
Sandow. He created a great sensation 
everywhere we went, and our tours to- 
gether lasted four and a half years. One 
night in Chicago I got Mrs. George M. 
Pullman and Mrs. Potter Palmer, the 
two social leaders of their day, to go with 
me to Sandow’s dressing room. He was 
arrayed only in the trunks in which he 
appeared on the stage, and the visitors 
looked at him in astonishment. 

““What marvelous muscles!’ one of 
them exclaimed. ‘Feel them,’ said Sandow. 
They did. It was just like feeling a wash- 
board to pass your hand up and down his 
chest. The story got around in some way, 
and later, in New York, we had an aver- 
age of thirty women each night who would 
come after the performance to feel San- 
dow’s muscles.” My companion paused 
for a reminiscent chuckle. 

“Once in California we were delayed 
for some hours by a freight wreck. There 
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was a huge iron wheel lying beside the 
track that had been split in half by the 
smash, so I got about twenty men to carry 
one of the pieces into Sandow’s compart- 
ment. They had a terrible time getting 
it there, as it was extremely heavy. When 
we arrived at Oakland and the report- 
ers came to see us I showed it to them 
and told them that Sandow had picked it 
up and brought it along as a souvenir of 
the wreck! We got some rather good 


publicity out of it. 


After Sandow 
Returned to Europe 


““T saw Sandow in London last summer, 
met him on the street just by chance,” 
he continued. ‘He was only about fifty- 
five years of age, but I was astonished to 
see that he was an old man. What a 
tremendous change there was in him! He 
died about three weeks later from the 
strain of lifting an automobile out of a 
ditch into which it had skidded. He was 
a wonderful man in his time, though. I 
believe he really was the strongest man in 
the world. But to go on with my story. 
After Sandow returned to Europe I tried 
my hand again at producing. I put out 
Evans and Hoey in one of Hoyt’s greatest 
successes, ‘The Parlor Match.’ They 
were popular comedians and the piece 
itself was good. It ran between two and 
three years, breaking all existing records. 
Later I produced ‘The Little Duchess,’ 
‘Papa’s Wife,’ ‘The Girl from Paris,’ 
‘The French Maid,’ and many other 
musical spectacles. I brought Anna Held 
to America, and she appeared in most of 
these productions. 

“Then came the split between Weber 
and Fields, and the former asked me to 
be his partner in the Weber Music Hall. 
We had good success but could not get 
along personally, so he bought me out. 
I had been pretty busy for a long time and 
was seized with a bit of wanderlust, so I 
went to Europe and treated myself to a 
long holiday. I was gone altogether for 
three or four years, and spent my time in 
Paris, Monte Carlo, Nice, Biarritz, and 


_ Trouville—all over the place, in fact.” 
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“Ves, that and other Conti- 
nental revues. It was a simpler 
thing to put on a show of this 
kind when I started than it is 
now, I can tell you,” he smiled. 
“The first ‘ Follies’ cost $13,000 
to produce and $3,800 a week 
to run. The last edition cost 
$257,000 to produce, and $27,- 
ooo were the weekly expenses. 
Chorus girls, for instance, used 
to receive $20 a week; now they 
get a hundred. Principals who 
used to be more than satisfied 
with $300 a week now command 
as much as three thousand. 

“The greatest success I ever 
had was ‘Sally,’ which had a 
thousand performances in New 
York. ‘Kid Boots’ ranks next, 
with an even greater number 
of performances, but it was not 
in as big a theater as was ‘Sally.’ 
However, the prices for ‘Sally’ 
were only $3.50 for the best 
seats, while ‘Kid Boots’ came 








From a drawing by Hugh Ferriss 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD’S NEW THEATER 
Opened in February, it represents something distinctly new in 


along later, when prices had 
risen to $5.” 
“Just as we used to hear the 


New York with its many playhouses. In shape the auditorium confident prediction that, while 
is like the inside of an egg, with one end cut off for the stage. the rest of the countrv might 


“Did you work, or play?” I asked. 
“Oh, played,” he smiled, ‘and with a 
vengeance. Won a million and a half 
dollars in the first year, and on the 
strength of that started a racing stable. 
About 1906 I returned to New York, flat 
broke. I didn’t have a nickel,’ he 


laughed. “I formed an association with. 


Klaw and Erlanger and produced ‘The 
Parisian Model’ at the Broadway Theater. 
It ran for nearly a year. In 1907, which 
was the year following, I produced ‘The 
Follies’ for the first time, and annually 
since then. Next year will be the 
twentieth anniversary of its beginning. 
It started on the New York Theater roof. 
I used to go to Europe from May to Sep- 
tember of each year looking for attrac- 
tions for it, costumes and effects.” 

“Did the ‘ Folies-Bergére’ give you the 
idea for it?” 




















ONE PAINTING COVERS ALL 


An immense mural canvas covers the walls and 
ceiling, the upper half of the egg-shaped interior. 
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ti- accept prohibition, it would 
ler never go across in ‘Little old 
his New York,’” I remarked, “‘so I 
| is used to think, when I saw the 
my liberal displays of female nudity 
veel in the revues of Paris, that here 
a was a thing that could hardly 
aon happen in America. Yet we have 
: it all over the place now. I 
a4 notice that you, however, do not 
a _— the nude in your ‘Fol- 
ies. 
oe “T was the first American 
we producer to put nude models on 
a the stage,”’ he replied, “in the 
tableaux arranged by Ben Ali 
— Haggin, reproducing famous 
. paintings in life poses. The 
we figures were never utterly un- 
a draped, but only as the painting 
ae that we were representing de- 
sil manded. Even then the subjects 
io were not chosen for the chance 
ly’ they gave to display nudity, nor 
io was the feature merely an ex- 
ae cuse for exploiting it. If a chosen 
iol masterpiece showed an undraped 
figure, we represented it faith- ROMANTIC SETTING FOR MODERN DRAMA 
7 fully as it was in the painting. Knights and ladies, woods and castles, after tapestries of the 
: ie Reid, We aeliies al Middle Ages, adorn the decorative scheme, which was painted in 
ile ys; 8} the studios of Joseph Urban, from designs by Lillian Gaertner. 
ht nakedness that some producers 





stage make one ashamed of ever having 
had anything to do with revues. It is 
simply disgusting, worse than one can find 
in the lowest ‘dives’ of Europe. Incom- 
petent amateurs and utter ‘low-brows’ 
who bolster up their ignorance of stage- 
craft by these displays may save their bad 
productions for a while on Broadway, 
where everything goes, but their shows go 
to pieces as soon as the New York run is 
over. They can’t send them on the road, 
as other cities will not tolerate them. 
Old Broadway smells pretty bad these 
days! 

“These chaps are under the impression 
that any one can stage a revue, so called, 
by going to the Atlantic City beauty con- 
test and hiring a mob of bathing girls. 
The Atlantic City beauty show is a joke. 
The canvas, 100 feet wide, is fastened to the | Mob selections are always a failure when 
. ceiling with sections running down the walls. one is in quest of beautiful girls. The 
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best ones don’t have to go into these mobs, 
and you never find them there. Selec- 
tions from photographs are even more 
hopeless. The prettiest girls often take 
the worst photographs, and almost any 
girl by trying often enough can get a 
pretty photograph of herself. Grace, 
magnetism, and personality are neces- 
sary, and these qualities do not show, 
usually, in photographs.” 

“What becomes of all these girls eventu- 
ally?” I asked. 

“Many marry, and marry well. Of 
course, all the marriages do not turn out 
happily, but that is very true to-day of 
unions in all walks of life. Most of the 
men who marry them are rich, or the sons 
of rich men, so they usually do well from 
a material point of view. Some of them 
become stars in their profession, some who 
are not starred continue successfully in 
the work for years and are able to make 
an independence. If they keep away from 
dissipation and late hours they can keep 
their beauty for a long time and make a 
good thing out of the business. A great 
many of them go into the movies, too, 
and of course a lot of them go to hell. The 
ones who use the stage as a medium for 
exploits in gold-digging do not last long. 
Drinking, late hours, and general dissipa- 
tion are likely to make short work of 
them.” 

“How did your ‘Palm Beach Follies’ 
work out?” I inquired. ‘When I was 
there last winter I heard a lot about the 
show.” 

“It was not a financial success, even 
though we charged high prices, but of 
course the one item of railway fare to and 
from Florida for the entire cast gives some- 
what of an idea of the great expense of the 
undertaking. We charged $220 a seat 
for the opening and during the run the 
price was $11. The closing night was a 
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gala affair at $1,000 a seat. We took in 
$103,000 for that performance. The 
people down there were surprised at the 
quality of our girls. Evidently they ex- 
pected them to be a wild lot, but they 
behaved much better than some of the 
society girls.” 

We had arrived by this time at Hastings, 
and Mr. Ziegfeld directed the chauffeur 
to stop at a German bakery, where, he 
said, excellent pumpernickel was to be 
had. We proceeded then to his handsome 
home, Burkeley Crest, with which I was 
familiar from several previous visits some 
few years ago, when I made a portrait in 
dry point of Mrs. Ziegfeld, well-known to 
the world as Billie Burke. 

A bit later, in the drawing-room, my 
hostess appeared and stopped laughingly 
in the middle of an introduction of her- 
self. 

“Why, is it you?” she exclaimed. 
“Why didn’t Flo tell me?” 

“T imagine he doesn’t know even my 
name,” I laughed. 

My hostess added much gaiety to the 
evening, as the sketch was being made, 
with amusing sallies, as well as excerpts 
read from a part that she was memorizing 
for her next theatrical piece. The atmos- 
phere of their attractive home, far from 
the noise and turmoil in its spacious 
grounds, was in grateful contrast to the 
turbulent city. Mr. Ziegfeld is glad to 
seek this refuge after his days in town, 
retiring and rising early, he told me, 
though as a concession to the rush of these 
times he has several telephones at his 
bedside, and starts the day by a liberal use 
of them. He never writes letters, he says, 
and the telegraph and telephone take their 
place. 

“As Leonard Replogle remarked re- 
cently,” he smiled, “if Ziegfeld dies sell 
Western Union short.” 
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THE RECEPTION of the all-illustrated 
Wor.p’s Work, with its colorful covers, 
which began with the January issue, has 
been exceptionally cordial, and the editors 
wish to thank all those who have expressed 
their approval either by letter to this office 
or by word of mouth to other persons. To 
the scores of letters received in the Work- 
shop we have already replied (and we add 
this further word of thanks), but to those 
who have expressed their approval ver- 
bally and not directly to us we send this 
brief appreciation of their generosity. 


The magazine for the coming months 
will be full of interest both in text and in 
pictures. In our group of articles on ‘“‘ These 
New United States” we hope to present 
next month the story of the amazing rise 
of Cleveland to front rank among our 
great American cities. Continuing our 
group of articles on the work of our great 
American industrial research laboratories, 
we shall have a new story of the work 
of the General Motors Laboratory. The 
third installment from Colonel Law- 
RENCE’S thrilling book also will appear, as 
announced at the end of his article in this 
issue of the magazine. We hope also to 
have an amazing article which will un- 
doubtedly be read with interest by every 
person interested in religion and in the 
growth of American churches. 


Those who have read the Wor tp’s 
Work for a year or more will recall the 
series of articles on crime by LAWRENCE 
VEILLER, which began in our issue of 
December, 1925, and ran for five months. 
Those articles created a sensation, and 
were more widely quoted than any other 
article or series in this magazine during 
the year. Many persons studying the sub- 
jects of crime and penology expressed the 


opinion that Mr. Veiller had made one of 
the best contributions of the year toward 
a discussion of a vital problem. For the 
last year Mr. Veiller has been delving 
deeper into the subject of crime and pun- 
ishment, and in addition to gathering new 
facts in this country he has been making 
a first-hand study of court and prison con- 
ditions in England. We believe, therefore, 
that in starting a new series by Mr. Veiller 
in this issue we are making a still further 
contribution to the discussion of the most 
important problem of “epidemic crime.” 
The figures he presents in this issue are 
startling, and he has many more for his 
future articles, particularly on the effect of 
the stringent Baumes laws in reducing 
crime in New York. 


“Tf the American business man could 
only find out what his taxes are likely to be 
for the next ten years,” remarked a busi- 
ness man to one of the editors of the 
Wor tp’s Work recently, “the information 
would be of infinite value in deciding his 
future policy.” 

Accordingly we started to dig out that 
information, and we have come nearer to 
it than we thought possible when we 
started out. By combining the information 
from’ the Capitol and the Treasury in 
Washington with facts he has been gather- 
ing from other sources over a long period, 
MArk SULLIVAN has been able to give us 
the horoscope of taxation for Washington. 
Professor RoBERT M. Hatc of Columbia 
University, an expert in taxation, has 
combined the facts and philosophy of years 
of study with the latest facts, and he finds 
that it may not be long before our total 
texes will reach the astounding total of 
nine billions, or more than a tenth of our 
national income. RoBert H. Mownr- 
GOMERY views the confusion of the income 
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tax laws with the eye of an expert, for he 
is not only an accountant and lawyer but 
also the author of our standard work on 
income tax procedure. 

We hope that this group of articles may 
be of great value not only to business men, 
but to those who are interested in any way 
in taxation—and who is not? All of us most 
certainly pay taxes in one way or another, 
directly or indirectly. 


WALTER TITTLE is perhaps better known 
as an artist and etcher in England than in 
this country, though he is an American. 
He has made portraits and written articles 
of many Englishmen noted in letters and 
politics, and during the Washington Arms 
conference he made etchings of nearly all 
the delegates of this and other countries. 
Recently he has turned his facile brush and 
pen to men of this country, and the picture 
and article about Ziegfeld of the Follies 
in this issue will be the first of a group to 
appear in these pages. Captain Hartley 
of the Leviathan, Cass Gilbert the archi- 
tect, Adolph Zukor of the films, and Sir 
Joseph Duveen the art dealer, are others 
to be pictured by him. 


Our series of articles on “These New 
United States,” in which we tell of the 
vast development in this new epoch since 
the war, has been received with great in- 
terest throughout the country. Nem M. 
CLARK, who tells the story of Birmingham 
in this issue, is a writer who has appeared 
frequently in these pages. Next month he 
will tell the story of the rise of Cleveland. 

Since the WorLp’s Work started this 
series several months ago other publica- 
tions have leaped at the idea, but without 
in any way interfering with the fulfillment 
of our original conception—which was to 
tell the story of the vast changes wrought 
in our nation since the war and doubtless 
as a result of the war. Perhaps quotations 
from two letters may be of interest to 
those who have followed the series on 
“These New United States.” 

Mr. STROTHER’S article on the extended 
activity of old Jonathan Spry of New 
England brought the following comment 
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from Mrs. Harriet C. Stevens, now of 
Brooklyn, New York: 


Not only did Boston send ice to the West 
Indies, but also to the East Indies. October 
5, 1865, my husband and I sailed from Boston 
in the ship Lencothia for Calcutta. Her hold 
was filled with Wenham Lake ice sent by the 
Tudor Ice Company. We were four months 
and four days on the way, and on reaching 
Calcutta found there was an ‘“‘ice famine,”’ 
so the ship was not allowed to go up to the 
dock, but had to anchor off the ice houses and 
unload. The coolies running up the bank 
with huge cakes of ice on their heads was a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. 


A letter about the article which ap- 
peared in the January issue entitled “ What 
Kind of a Boston is St. Louis?” came from 
Henri Choteau of St. Louis, who is a lineal 
descendant of one of the founders of the 
city and of whom Mr. Strother said this: 


Pierre Laclede, in 1763, selected the site on 
the limestone bluff, and, blazing some trees 
to mark the spot, instructed his thirteen- 
year-old lieutenant, Auguste Choteau, to re- 
turn there the following spring and erect a 
settlement. First Street, in the present St. 
Louis. was the Rue Royale in Laclede’s frontier 
village. And last fall, a lineal descendant of 
his young lieutenant, bearing the same sur- 
name of Choteau, sought the Democratic 
nomination for Congressman from his home 
district in St. Louis. 


In his letter to us Henri Choteau says: 


I won the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress from the 11th (St. Louis) District over 
my three opponents, but was defeated by the 
Democratic nominee by some 2,000 votes, out 
of a total of 42,000 votes cast. 

The city was actually founded by Auguste 
Chouteau February 15, 1764, when he came 
with some thirty men to St. Louis, and laid 
out the plans and started the erection of the 
settlement. 

There is some question regarding his age. 
The concensus of opinion is that he was born 
in 1746. The only record we have is a baptis- 
mal record in September, 1749, which would 
make him older than his age given in your 
article. 
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